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SWANSEA Plate, 8! inches diameter. Deco- 
rated in full colour in the manner of ‘*Famille 
Verte.” 


Impressed mark. Rare. 
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NANTGARW Plate, 9} inches diameter. 
Painted in colours with castle scene enclosed 
in richly gilded border. London decorated. 


Unmarked. Rare. 
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From the Exhibition ‘‘The English Scene’’ at Leggatt’s Galleries. 


- 
ate 


A SCENE ON THE BURE. 


t Burlington House has come to an end, the entente cordiale 

in the art galleries continues in fine style. Outstanding is 
the show at the Tate of the work of Fernand Léger, but even more 
challengingly abstract and modern is the exhibition “‘Paris— 
London: New Trends in Painting and Sculpture,” at the New 
Burlington. For those whose taste in art demands a subject as 
well as a style there are first-rate exhibitions of the XIXth and XXth 
century masters at Tooth’s and at the Marlborough Galleries ; 
pastels by Vuillard at Wildensteins ; and an intriguing new method 
of reproducing masterpieces at Gimpel Fils. If this does not 
complete the list, it indicates that the interchange of art across the 
Channel which was a commonplace of the XIIIth century is still 
with us in the XXth. 

It is claamed—lergely, I would say, by those whose enthusiasms 
are basically with the contemporary School of Paris—that there is 
a marked division between French and English painting and 
sculpture, in that the French are concerned with the way they 
paint a thing and the English with the thing they paint. Like so 
many simplifications in art and in life, this one would have to be 
followed by a string of “‘buts’’ and “‘howevers” which would come 
near to rendering it meaningless. The conclusion can be drawn 
in the advanced modernist show at the New Burlington, but one 
needs to know so much more about the methods of choosing the 
artists on either side. Who made the selection of the eight English 
and what were their predilections? Of the French there can be 
no doubt that whoever was responsible for the choice had a passion 
for abstraction, whereas our English committee seems to have 


A's Busting the great Exhibition of French Landscape Art 
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By JoHN SELL CoTMAN. 
PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


been half-hearted about it. However, the question of choice of a 
very limited number of artists from the multitude of obvious 
claimants is one so “‘wrop in mystery” and so involved in personal 
influences on all occasions, that we will leave it in its Eleusinian 
darkness. 

Truth to confess, I found this exhibition boring precisely because 
one abstraction after another is boring. At its best, as in the large 
black and grey tapestry “Queen of Hearts,” by Henri-~Georges 
Adam, there is an interest (largely perhaps because the actual 
texture of this tapestry is a delight, and abstraction belongs to 
tapestry a3 certainly as pictorial representation at its purest does 
not). But as one goes on looking at one piece of form for form’s 
sake after another the mind wearies. Not the worst monotony of 
polite English water-colour landscape could be worse than this of 
the doodling of architectural draughtsmen. The sculpture echoed 
the same idea ; and though sculpture is inevitably more concerned 
with pure form and the material gives it an added interest, the 
same tedium arises from piece after piece. “‘Plus ¢a change plus 
c'est la maimed chose’ might be forgiven as an expression of one 
observer’s impression. 

The monotony was broken by a dash of expressionist horror. 
There was Germaine Richier’s nightmare sculpture hovering 
between insect and human life; in the English sector there were 
Francis Bacon’s vast semi-decomposed creatures looking as if they 
had been half blown to pieces or dissolved in acid. This dash of 
Existentialist Angst strikes the right modern note ; and, be it said, 
Francis Bacon’s technical achievement is tremendous. John 
Craxton is represented by typical Cretan subjects which are serious 
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paintings and stand on their value as design ; and Isabel Lambert, 
who intrigued us with a show at the Hanover Gallery with canvases 
divided into interrelated rectangles each containing the almost 
skeleton form of fish or bird, has carried this style further with the 
use of human figures suggested impressionistically. Peter Lanyon 
(of whom I had never heard until his appearance in this exhibition 
as one of these eight representatives of new trends in our painting) 
contributes some Cornish landscape abstractions in the scratchy 
Ben Nicholson style and appears to have studied under Nicholson ; 
McWilliam has some of those errant noses, eyes and limbs modelled 
naturalistically and therefore looking like incompleted jig-saws ; 
Robert Adams exhibits his usual figure sculpture, cubistic to the 
point of abstraction. A number of young people went around 
saying “‘Interesting’’ or “Amusing,” or looking intense and saying 
nothing, as their Victorian and Edwardian grandparents once went 
round saying “Charming” or “Delightful” ; for my own part I 
found it all rather dull when it failed to be frightening. 

At the Tate Gallery one struck this stream of the abstract at its 
source (or one of them) in the work of Fernand Léger. Thirty 
years ago before two world wars, a few revolutions, and the all-out 
efforts of politicians of many breeds to make us happy had filled 
the world with Angst we thrilled to Léger’s pure Cubism. With 
Picasso’s own Cubism and Matisse at his most Fauviste he was 
acclaimed leader. His machine forms answered the first raptures 
of the machine age. Then he somehow lost ground, and it is well 
to be reminded of his existence by an exhibition of this magnitude. 

Paradoxically, the thing I found wrong with Léger was that he 
had deserted his earlier abstraction, and that cylindrical Cubism 
which someone christened “‘Tubism,” for a kind of blatantly 
posteresque painting wherein gargantuan simplified forms in hard, 
bright colour clamoured for attention. It was of the very essence 
of Léger’s early work that the colour had a delightful quality, the 
broken forms a subtlety, the composition an intricacy which made 
each canvas an intimate thing no matter how large it was. All 
these delightful qualities have been sacrificed in his later work. 
Those “Three Sisters’”’ of 1948, their twice-life-size vacuous faces 
superimposed on amorphous strips of colour, have none of the 
qualities of the period which Léger himself has deserted and now 
derides. But how gay is his ‘Fourteenth of July’’ painted in 1913, 
or his “‘Circus” of five years later. Now one is reminded of posters, 
shop window display, smart restaurant decorations or expensive 
cocktail bars. Was it really nostalgia which sent me back to the 
pictures by this rebel painted “when we were very young’? At 
all events it showed me that I did not object to abstract art per se, 
when the artist revealed himself as a designer who could organise 
a canvas and a colourist who could handle paint. 

The other exhibition, which bears the title ‘‘Paris—Londres,” 
is at Tooth’s Galleries, but in this instance is intended to cover 
the fact that these pictures by the French Masters (plus two 
exquisite tiny Sickerts painted in Dieppe in 1902) have been 
recently bought in Paris and brought to London. Of modernity 
in the Institute of Contemporary Arts sense there is none, unless 
a Dufy “‘Nu sur Fond Rose’’ or a Braque “‘Nature Morte, 1926,” 
would pass their standard. For the rest these works stretch from 
Courbet, Corot and Harpignies to Vuillard and Bonnard. Two 
small portraits will surprise perhaps by their solidity, since one is 
by Vuillard, “‘La Mere de |’Artiste,”” and the other a charming 
picture of his baby son “‘Pierre,’’ by Renoir. Both are lovely lyric 
things. Two excellent works by Utrillo, belonging to 1913, flank 
a large (and to me quite repulsive) Fantin-Latour “Baigneuses.” 
I still adore Fantin-Latour’s flower-pieces which he regarded as 
pot-boilers. Strangely his flower-pieces are little known on the 
Continent. One very often sees excellent examples of them in 
London at Newman’s Galleries where they amply repay a visit. 

One artist whose reputation has been considerably enhanced by 
the Landscape Art at Burlington House is Stanislas Lepine, for 
at least one of his pictures there, ““The Banks of the Seine,’’ was 
a little masterpiece. Pupil of Corot and friend of Boudin and 
others among the Impressionists, Lepine reveals qualities which 
belong both to his master and to that whole school, though he did 
not lose a firmness of touch under the temptation of radiance. In 
this exhibition at Tooth’s a delightful little picture, ‘“‘Rue Saint 
Vincent, Montmartre,” with two figures cleverly placed amid the 
lights and shadows of the twisting, narrow street, is a piece of 
outstanding charm. A seapiece confesses Boudin, who is himself 
beautifully represented especially by ‘‘Trouville, 1872.” 

To see Lepine again and at his most ambitious one goes to yet 
another exhibition of fine French pictures: ‘French Masters of 
the X[Xth and XXth Centuries,” at the Marlborough Galleries. 
His night scene, “‘La Baignade au Clair de Lune,” is something 
of a tour de force. In this instance it is a large canvas with buildings 
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and shipping and a distant bridge outlined against the light of the 
moon, and a group of boys bathing from a raft in the foreground. 

There are some surprising things in this fine show: a Picasso 
portrait painted before he was twenty; ‘Apples’ painted by 
Gauguin and looking very like Cézanne ; a Degas “‘Aprés le Bain’”’ 
with the bather lying on a divan and putting her leg on the side 
of the bath in an attitude deliberately awkward even for a Degas 
lady. It is again, however, a small collection of masterpieces, 
covering much the same ground as the exhibition across at Tooth’s 
and comprising with it a wonderful opportunity to see first-rate 
French painting in London. One item of outstanding interest is 
the large bronze by Maillol of a “Kneeling Woman,” as important 
a piece of work by this sculptor as we have had in London for 
many years. 

Vuillard, included at both these exhibitions, has a show devoted 
to his pastels at Wildenstein’s, and very thrilling they are. One 
is struck by the versatility of his subject matter and his methods. 
Sometimes he seems barely to teuch the paper with his chalk, at 
another he makes a solid study in strong colour. Figures, land- 
scapes, interiors, still life; ‘‘The Backyards,’’ ‘“‘M. Natanson in 
his Study,” “A Duck on a Pond,” or “Yvonne Printemps on the 
Stage”’—all is grist to his mill, and is observed and rendered with 
the certainty of eye and hand which leaves nothing to be desired, 
and so betokens the great artist. I often feel that it is that quality 
of versatility, the ability to paint anything and everything which 
makes Sickert so fascinating an artist. Of all our artists Sickert is 
the most French. One sometimes thinks he is also the most English. 

Before we leave the French, however, one might glance at 
Gimpel Fils, not for criginals but for a new type cf reproduction 
so near the original that as Peter Floud, the authority on this 
matter at the Victoria and Albert Museum, writes: ‘‘These Aeply 
replicas mark the first decisive step forward in the history of 
reproduction in 70 years.” 

We have had some remarkable examples of good collotype 
prints since the invention of that method towards the end of last 
century, but always hitherto we have had to accept the illusion 
of the impasto of oil painting for the fact. This new method 
gives the “paint” in actual relief. It is a secret method and depends 
upon a combination of processes made under the supervision of a 
French engraver and his wife. It also necessitates the loan to the 
reproducers of the original picture tor a considerable time. There- 
fore, this first exhibition is of a group of the moderns (easier game 
than the more smoothly painted Old Masters): Dufy, Signac, 
Viaminck, Klee, Braque, Picassc. The importance of such an 
advance, especially to schools, museums, etc., can be imagined. 
One awaits further experiments, especially of the earlier artists. 

Incidentally, at Gimpel Fils there is a first one-man show of 
a Welsh woman artist, Brenda Chamberlain, noteworthy for the 
bold sense of design and unhesitant draughtsmanship ; and again 
one is justified in waiting expectantly for more. 

We return to Sickert and that declared distinction between 
French and English painting. There is an exhibition at Roland, 
Browse, Delbanco’s which shows the amazing sweep of his genius. 
Best of all are two of the large Music Hall audience pictures— 
surely even Sickert's finest vein, or is it nostalgia for an Edwardian 
youth? ‘“‘Noctes Ambrosianae” is on loan from Birmingham, 
and ‘‘Gallery at the Old Mogul” is a companion piece of shadowed 
crowded forms pinpointing the rich gloom of the theatre. Amazing 
that the man who painted these could also accomplish the outdoor 
beauty of the “Forest of Argus,” the Dieppe street scenes, the 
interiors of those dim bedrooms which he made his own, and 
endowed with such life. The remarkable thing with such an artist 
as Sickert is that while he keeps true to appearances he gives 
magnificent design, handles his pigment with complete mastery, is 
a supreme draughtsman in half-a-dozen styles, and withal has 
absolute individuality. 

Alongside this full orchestration so many of our contemporary 
artists seem like a one-stringed fiddle, and the worst cf them force 
attention by deliberately playing it out of tune. Even the best of 
them are in danger of repeating a formula so that however much 
one may enjoy one or two works glimpsed in a mixed exhibition 
there is a danger of wearying in a one-man show. Truth to confess, 
I tend to find this happening with so good an artist as Ethelbert 
White. He is one of our most delightful painters of typical English 
landscape, both in water-colour and in oils; he has individuality 
of vision ; and either in those rhythmic forest glades or in the wide 
panoramic landscapes he conveys the typical beauty of the English 
scene under the English sky. A first impression of his one-man 
show at the Leicester Galleries gives one all this; and it is only 
when one looks at picture after picture in detail and finds it so 
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RUE SAINT VINCENT, MONTMARTRE. 
By S. LEPINE. 
At Tooth’s Galleries. 


much the same picture that this limitation of his mannerism makes 
itself felt. However, one should remember that an artist’s pictures 
are planned to be seen one by one and not in bulk: a one-man 
show is a means to an end, not an end in itself. All the same I 
would like to see Ethelbert White explore some new avenue. 

An interesting newcomer into the field of water-colour is 
Richard Weisbrod, who has had his first one-man show at the 
Leger Galleries. Born near Zurich, living in Northern England, 
he has a lively show of pen and wash drawings which in subject 
range between sordid industrial street scenes, Paris, London 
(“Morning in Hyde Park” was delightful), Italy. Pen and wash 
is, perhaps, rather a sitting target, and he has scored so regularly 
in this show that I hope he will risk the more daring uses of his 
medium. 

Finally, two thrills: One was the great Epstein “‘Lazarus” at 
the Leicester; and the other a magnificent Cotman at Leggatt’s 
fine exhibition of English Old Masters which they staged under the 
title “‘The English Scene.” 

The Epstein is a piece of stone carving full of emotion and 
poetry but without sacrificing anything in intellectual and formal 
qualities. The head leans backward across the left shoulder ; the 
body, still bound in the graveclothes and only partly revealed, still 
seems to belong half to death, half to life; the face has a nobility 
and feeling almost forgotten in recent sculpture. It isa tremendous 
tragic conception, the most attractive work Epstein has ever done. 

The Cotman, “‘A Scene on the Bure,’’ stood out in an exhibition 
full of fine things. It was a blaze of colour, the forms aimost lost 
in the brilliance of the light, so that for a moment one said “Turner.” 
Yet it was pure Cotman ; and once again I felt that even with this 
master who is always tremendously attractive to me, this was the 
most exciting work I had ever seen. 
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When is a Chardin not a Chardin? 


with us. Some art historian might at some time give us an 

extensive, if not an exhaustive, history of the findings of 
other art historians reversing the findings of yet other art historians 
in the matter of who painted what. It would make fascinating 
reading. To-day, with laboratory conditions and scientific equip- 
ment, our great galleries are better able to conduct tests than 
ever before ; but some of us occasionally wonder whether some 
startling new attribution is really based on such scientific investi- 
gations or on the old “‘by guess and by God” pontifications which 
were once the prerogative of inspiration in high places. 

The recent case of the National Gallery Chardin “Still Life’ 
raises this question anew. It arose by chance when the Director 
of the Gallery in a broadcast said that : 

“In the United Kingdom you have to go to Scotland to see a 
Still Life by Chardin.” One repercussion upon this statement 
was a letter in the press pointing out that there is a well-known 
Chardin in the Ashmolean (or is there?) ; whilst another letter 
asked what had happened to the famous “Still Life” signed 
“Chardin, 1754,’ in the National Gallery itself. 

“Bottle, coarse tumbler, loaf of bread, 

Cheap paper, a lean long kitchen knife ; 
No moral, no problem, sermon or text, 
No hint of a Why, Whence, Whither, or If; 
Mere workaday objects put into paint— 
Bottle and tumbler, loaf and knife .. . 
And engrossed round-spectacled Chardin’s 
Passion for Life.” 

So Walter de la Mare had sung of it. 

The reply to enquiries came swift ex cathedra from Trafalgar 
Square. This picture was not Chardin’s passion for life at all, 
but some XIXth century anonymous forgery of his style, handling 
and signature! It was now catalogued in Mr. Martin Davies’ 1946 
French Catalogue as by “‘an imitator of Chardin’’ and, quoth the 
Director of the Gallery, ‘‘I entirely agree.” 

So that’s that. Away goes the picture into the vaults as a 
forgery unworthy of the wall-space of the Gallery. 

True, Sir Philip’s predecessor, Sir Charles Holmes, had 
claimed for this picture: “It could not have been better designed 
or painted by Velasquez himself.’”’ (Somebody might pursue this 
idea and stake a claim for Velasquez.) True, Professor Constable 
had called it “One of Chardin’s most delightful works.”” Every 
authoritative book on Chardin has hailed it since Lord Savile 
presented it to the Gallery in 1888; every history of French art 
has it listed as Chardin, including Mr. Wilenski’s newly published 
volume wherein he says : 

“‘He was not represented in the National Gallery until 1888 

when Lord Savile presented the admirable signed STILL LIFE 

(now catalogued as by ‘Imitator of Chardin’).” 

The italics are mine, for I think one may interpret that choice of 
adjectives as indicating Mr. Wilenski’s doubt—to put it mildly— 
of the fact noted in his parenthesis. In the Faber Gallery book, 
also published since the catalogue attribution which it notes with 
sad docility, the picture is included nevertheless as the one plate 
of Chardin’s Still Life paintings. 

All this means to say that even while we lovers of Chardin 
admit our lack of opportunity and/or qualifications to question 
Mr. Martin Davies’ attribution, we have our doubts. Was this 
picture, in fact, given scientific tests which settled the matter 
beyond all question ? If so may we have the evidence? Or is it 
only what John Bunyan in his XVIIth century Basic English 
called : ‘only a Think-so’’ ? 

We want from our Gallery the maximum of honesty and 
scholarly research into such questions : that is part of their cultural 
purpose. But it becomes a serious matter thus to devalue a picture 
so long regarded as a masterpiece, for it is extremely unlikely that 
any further interest will be taken in it when the work in question 
is quietly relegated to the cellars under the stigma of forgery. 
Nor does this treatment of gifts and bequests to our National 
Collection greatly encourage generosity. One realises that Curators 
of Museums and Directors of Galleries are necessarily exempt 
from that injunction given by mentors as dissimilar as St. Jerome 
and Rabelais never to look a gift horse in the mouth; but if a 
gift or a bequest has been accepted after due consideration it should 
not be demoted and relegated to obscurity without very certain 
evidence. 


Te problem of artistic attributions, like the poor, is always 





Christ 


An Iconographical Study of the 


“Noli Me 


MONG representations of the “‘Noli Me Tangere,” 
A the Venetian canvas in the National Gallery, 
attributed to Titian, offers at once the most 
spiritual and the most heroic interpretation of the subject. 
Between Angelico’s temperate lineal design of Byzantine 
impassivity, where the Magdalen’s movement seems 
arrested by the Lord Christ’s inapproachable majesty, 
and Holbein’s dramatic thrust and counter-thrust, stands 
Titian-Giorgione’s tender, humane and timeless com- 
position. For the picture has long been recognised as 
Giorgionesque, and competent scholars believe that this 
is indeed one of Giorgione’s last compositions which the 
young Titian inherited from his master and completed in 
his workshop. Giorgione’s figures are perfectly integrated 
into the landscape, they form part of it, they are con- 
ceived with it. The sweeping curve of Magdalene’s form 
is continued by that of the lofty tree, and the posture of 
the resurrected Christ cannot be detached from the rising 
hill. But problems of form such as these, the intimate 
interrelation of figures, must be interpreted as the ex- 
pression of spiritual values, an interior harmony, a poetic 
sentiment that unites, that justifies the eager, expectant 
approach of the one and the gentle, forbearing, sympathetic 
gesture of the other figure. 

In that wonderful and mellow landscape where tufts 
of grass, brown earth and green meadows alternate, where 
the dark blue sea crowns the distance to the left and that 
cluster of cubic houses on the right—in this landscape, 
monumental but humanised, the meeting of Christ with 
Mary Magdalene is laid. There is no open tomb, no 
sleeping soldiers, no guarding angels. A new freedom 
from literal interpretation of the Gospel, a new poetic 
vitality and presence enlivens the composition. There, 
in front of the sheltering tree, the mystery takes place. 
The God of the coming Aeon, antique of body and limb, 
but Christian in sentiment and in the compassionate 
tenderness of His bearing, steps lightly back, clasping 
His shroud in front of Him, so that the Magdalen, 
worshipping at His feet, may not touch Him in her 
loving zeal and simplicity. Such fervent desire is in 
her raised eye, her hesitant hand, her courtly veneration 
as only Correggio has equalled in sweetness and dedication. 

Thus has the new Renaissance Humanism reconciled 
Christian sentiment and Neo-Platonic doctrine, and steeped the 
whole atmosphere in a golden warmth and harmony. The crimson 
of Magdalene’s garment, rich in substance, is wine or plum coloured, 
heightened with white, while Christ’s veil and loincloth are graded 
with grey folds and blue shadows. Golden light plays on the 
housetops under the azure sky and grey cirrus clouds sail along 
the horizon. A mysterious calm pervades the beautiful scene where 
the figures are “thrown with sparkling lightness upon a vista of 
undulating country.” Never was the spirit of Giorgione more 
miraculously alive in the work of his disciple, never was Titian’s 
sensibility more akin to that of his master. 

If Giorgione’s spirit lives on in Titian, that of Raphael appears 
transformed in Correggio’s “‘sensitive, dreamy, ecstatic temperament.” 
Correggio presents a mystery for his biographers. He learnt his 
craft from Costa and Dossi, especially the secrets of light and of 
atmosphere. Asa colourist he derives from the Venetians. Utterly 
determined to please and to delight, he paints all his life lovely 
Madonnas and female saints, delicious children, Cupids and Ledas 
and Danaes. Then, of a sudden, without a trace of his having 
visited Rome, he develops an aptitude for the Michelangelesque 
and the mythological fresco in the grand style. All this was in 
the air, and “‘Correggio was not destined to create new types or 
new subjects”; but he moved contemporary achievement on to a 
novel plane and by his propensity for rapturous movement and 
ecstatic gesture he helped to prepare the Baroque. 

He was foremost in painting the loveliness of the human flesh, 
and, moved by a new innocence of the senses, he causes his joyous 
Madonnas and saints, his goddesses and nymphs, to become the 
bearers of his emotional spirit. This lyrical disposition, this 
delicacy of sense perception, enabled him to endow landscape and 
atmosphere with a new splendour of colour-orchestration and light, 
undreamt of before Vermeer van Delft, even in his preference for 





and Mary Magdalene on Easter Morning 


Tangere’’ BY F. M. GODFREY 





Attributed to Titian. National Gallery, London. 


lemon yellow and greyish blue tones. All these qualities are 
apparent in the Prado “‘Noli Me Tangere,”’ which is of 1523. It is 
among all representations of the theme the most affectionate, the most 
personal and the most enraptured. There is an element of sweetness 
and sentimentality in the emotional display of these figures, not easily 
palatable to the Northerner, but tempered by noble refinement and 
sincerity. These are expressed in the overflowing devotion of Mary, 
the exalted gesture of Christ, a flowing rhythm and melody which 
conjoins the two figures and carries them beyond, thereby extending 
the range of pictorial art and foreshadowing the ecstasies of 
Baroque. 

Nor are these figures isolated in the space. The landscape, a 
golden dawn, a mysterious woodland thicket surrounds them 
caressingly and foils their radiance with warm chiaroscuro. The 
slanting tree-trunk continues Christ’s movement heavenwards and 
the gardener’s hoe pursues the line of His body. Never before 
has the figure of Christ been conceived with such youthful frailty 
of limb, such delicate fleshtones, such shining smoothness of hair, 
nor endowed with such a mercurial spirit. Nor could Mary’s 
figure be equalled in grace, in elegance and humility. This novel 
design is based upon a masterly balance between intensity and 
restraint, swift surging emotion and artistic control. The breadth 
of light and of colour, the litheness of contour, the fluttering 
draperies and their delicate pattern, the union of the classical style 
with the new vitality of movement make this picture a landmark 
in the final phase of Renaissance art. 

Hardly a generation separates the tender, charitable Christian 
paganism of the Italian painters from the northern representation 
of the subject where Holbein lends a dramatic impact to Christ’s 
emphatic withdrawal from the importunate approach of Magdalene. 
This picture was painted in 1532 at the beginning of Holbein’s 
second stay in England. It is the last of his religious panels and 
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CHRIST AND MARY MAGDALENE 





(Above) Correggio. 
Prado, Madrid. 


(Right) 
Hans Holbein the Younger. 
Hampton Court Palace. 


Reproduced by gracious per- 
mission of His Majesty The 
King. 





the only one where he allowed 
a detailed landscape background 
to intrude upon his figure com- 
position. The wide expanse of 
green hills and valleys, steeped 
in the bluish tints of night, is 
perhaps the ‘“‘Alpenvorland”’ of 
Basel, his second home. 
Giorgione’s dreamland of 
primeval beauty is no more. 
Under a sulphurous sky, loaded 
with tension and with disaster 
where the inky air is strangely 
lit by threatening streaks of 
cloud, in view of the barren hill 
of Calvary with its ominous 
crosses, and the dazzling light 
from the open tomb, Christ 
meets Mary Magdalene. The 
Master of the World is accosted 
by an antique Amazon in sump- 
tuous garb, holding a precious 
urn and stepping lightly with 
sandalled foot upon the dark 
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greensward of the foreground. Her marmoreal face raised 
to the Master, her neck bent forward, her hair tied in fillets, 
her right arm reaching out to touch, she is more like Helen 
of old, than like contrite Magdalene. 

Christ too is draped in an antique mantle as he steps back, 
fixing with earnest gaze from under his Grecian brow and 
forehead the unrestrained Magdalene. His hands are raised 
in an expressive gesture, apprehending and indeed repelling 
her approach. These hands in the strong frontal light are 
a marvel of sculptural realisation. But the whole scene, with 
the dark threatening silhouette of Holbein’s Christ, has some- 
thing of a magical invocation and melodrama. Similar abrupt- 
ness of gesture is conveyed in the impetuous strides of St. Peter, 
as he walks along in the middle-distance, in the wake of 
St. John, towards the shining city in the valley. 

Two or three decades of Protestant indoctrination and 
Holbein’s own ruthless veracity have stripped the meeting of 
Christ with Magdalene of nearly all its celestial aura and 
mystery. He has endowed it instead with a tragic atmosphere, 
a Teutonic eeriness, reminiscent of Gruenewald’s altar-pieces. 
But in the gap, formed by the two principal actors, there 
appears what is Christ’s greatest deed: his disciples, ‘the 
irascible Peter who, because Christ has thus commanded it, 
not only suffers but comprehends and testifies to the prerogative 
of the youthful St. John.” 

A golden radiance rises above their heads, while the fore- 
ground lies in darkness in front of the ornamental trees and 
the summerly plants over the rocky cave. A flood of light 
fills the empty tomb where the angels of the grave are keeping 
watch. But without the group of Apostles, setting out on 
their arduous journey to ultimate martyrdom, foreshadowed 
by the gallows on the mount, Holbein’s ‘‘Noli Me Tangere’”’ 
would have been void of religious significance. 

Rembrandt’s fantastical narrative of Christ’s meeting with 
Magdalene at the tomb (Buckingham Palace) is of 1638. In 
his early period Rembrandt favoured an almost literal trans- 
lation of the Bible into paint. It is the moment when Mary, 
weeping at the sepulchre, suddenly becomes aware of the 
presence of Jesus. At the sound of her name she turns round 
and says “‘Rabboni; which is to say Master.” It is the 








moment of recognition. Mary is facing the tomb and 
the angels, and with a twist of her body, her hand raised 
in wonder, she gazes up at the miraculous apparition 
behind her. The light of early morning falls upon her 
face and upon the white oriental garb of the Master. 
Mighty of limb, he stands beside the gnarled oak, his 
bearded face and locks under a broad-brimmed straw-hat, 
a knife stuck in his belt, more like a prince from the 
Arabian Nights than a gardener, were it not for the 
spade that he firmly clasps in his hand. 

The dark chasm of the cave and the close-up view of 
the figures are effectively balanced by the open vista, the 
wide expanse of bright morning air over the turrets and 
temples of Jerusalem, built on sublunary rocks. This 
miniature city, with people walking among its ruins and 
garden paths, serves as a foil to the strange actors upon 
the stage of the foreground. Thick-leafed undergrowth 
covers the rocks by the side of the steps leading up to 
the tomb. The picture bears witness to the younger 
Rembrandt's love of fantastic imagery and daring space- 
construction in works of religious genre. 

Twelve years later, in the great painting of the Bruns- 
wick Museum of 1651, the ‘“‘Noli Me Tangere’”’ has been 
stripped bare of all stage properties and accessories. A 
vast forest darkness, a ring of rocks surrounds the magical 
apparition. The two figures have been moved from the 
side to the centre, following classical laws of composition, 
and are now face to face with one another. But no 
canon of proportion can account for the deeply moving 
appeal of this Gothic Christ, this Christian icon of divine 
love and of sacrifice, responding to Magdalene’s gesture 
of sorrow and of dedication. So true is it that Rembrandt 
as he grew older was capable of expressing in his religious 
figures a complete and mystical detachment from all 
things earthly, making them into pure bearers of the 
spirit. Solitude in face of the Infinite, the utter aban- 
donment of the Christ by all but this one compassionate 
soul are expressed in the transcendental quality of the 
light in contrast to the deep impenetrable darkness that 
surrounds the lonely soul of man. 
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(Above) 
Rembrandt (1638). 
Buckingham Palace. 


Reproduced by gracious per- 


mission of His Majesty The 
King. 


(Left) 
Rembrandt (1651). 
Brunswick Museum. 





Rembrandt’s art of chia- 
roscuro has been interpreted 
as his means of expressing 
the interior pathos, the im- 
measurable loneliness of the 
individual in face of the 
Universe. While in his 
twilight world he created 
works that in their religious 
ardour and human experi- 
ence are intensely tragic, 
his method of making the 
light shine from within, his 
chiaroscuro has become a 
spiritual principle. The 
lengthening shadows and the 
fateful isolation in which the 
Anima Christiana found it- 
self in the age of Pascal and 
of Descartes, are nowhere 
more strongly felt than in 
this icon of Christ and his 
unspeakably tender and 
poignant melancholy. 














DUTCH FURNITURE BY L. J. F. WEJSENBEEK 


S Sir William Temple, Ambassador of H.M. the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the Netherlands from 1672 

till 1679, tells in his Memoirs (Works 1770, II, p. 458), 

he was “dining one day at Mons. Hooft’s (then one of the ruling 
burgomasters of Amsterdam and one of the mightiest and wealthiest 
men of his time), and having a great cold, observed, every time I 
spat, a tight handsome wench (that stood in the room with a clean 





cloth in her hand) was presently down to wipe it up, and rub the 
board clean : somebody at table speaking of my cold, I said, the 
most trouble it gave me was to see the pocr wench take so much 
pains about it : Mons. Hooft told me, I was well I escaped so, and, 
that if his wife had been at home, though I were an Ambassador, 
she would have turned me out of doors for fouling her house ; 

















Fig. I (above, left). Oak cup- 

board with scroll and foliage- 

work on the front doors and 

linenfold panelling at the sides, 

circa 1500. Prinsenhof Museum, 
Delft. 


Fig. III (above, right). Oak 
dresser with fluted posts and 
diamond-point panelling, circa 
1590. Museum Lambert van 
Meerten, Delft. 


Fig. II. Oak chest with linen- 
fold panelling and feet with 
lion heads, latter half of XVth 
century. Permanent loan of the 
Rijksmuseum, |\Amsterdam, to 
Prinsenhof Museum, Delft. 
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and ... said, there were two rooms of his 
house that he never durst come into, and 
believed they were never open but twice a 
year, to make then clean.” Typical Dutch 
cleanliness and pride of home and furniture ! 

Throughout the centuries my people—like 
yours—were home loving and were only happy 
in the quiet stateliness of their homes, and not 
in the fitful unrest of café and restaurant. They 
prided themselves as much on the glossiness 
of their furniture or the quality of the velvet 
hangings as on the amount of shares in the 
“‘Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie,”’ that 
formed the base of the family fortune. And 
not only the very wealthy, but literally every 
Dutchman, be he merchant, craftsman, sailor 
or peasant, possessed a “beste kamer”’ (best 
room), as little used as those in the mansion of 
burgomaster Hooft, ennobled by some great 
and much beloved pieces of furniture that 
were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion up till modern times. 


Those among you who have visited the 
Netherlands, know that in every Dutch middle- 
class or peasant family—even after the Ger- 
mans took away or destroyed literally thousands 
of them—there is at least one “‘kast’’ (cup- 
board), inherited and cherished through the 
ages. There is but little left of the furnishing 





of the state rooms in the palaces of the house of Orange-Nassau, 
most of it having been confiscated and removed during the French 
Revolution and the ensuing occupation of the Netherlands by the 
French. So anybody who wants to Study Dutch antique furniture 
has to content himself with the “‘burgher” interior. And the 
notion of Dutch culture he will acquaint himself with in that way 
will be so much the better, because our culture was and is intrinsi- 
cally a “‘burgher” and a city culture. The old cities of Holland 
(Amsterdam, Dordrecht, Haarlem, Leiden, Delft) were the back- 
bone of our war of liberation against the Spanish monarchy (1568- 
1648), and they hall-marked the Netherlands for centuries after 
as an oligarchically ruled “burgher” society. No Kings and Court, 
no landed gentry had a chance to impress their seal upon our 
civilisation. No, the merchant-kings who sent their ships to the 
ends of the earth who (as once the grandfather of the burgomaster 
Hooft, named above—himself a burgomaster of Amsterdam—put 
it in the assembly of the States-General) ‘‘would send their ships 
through hell, even if the sails be set aflame, to get their merchandise,” 
ruled the country, and their stately mansions, still to be seen along 
the “‘grachten”’ of the just named towns, set the example for 
living-culture. 

Before entering upon my real subject there is still one more 








Fig. IV. Oak counting 
table with ebony inlays, 
first half XVIIth cen- 
tury. Museum Lambert 
van Meerten, Delft. 


Fig. V. Oak table, once 
in the room of the 
vertigraad (town coun- 
cil) at the Delft Town 
Hall, circa 1625. 


Prinsenhof Museum, 
Delft. 





point to be explained. The greater bulk of Dutch furniture still 
to be found are XVIIth century pieces. Only a few hundreds of 
pieces earlier than the year 1600 are still in existence. The reason 
is that during the frightful initial years of our rising against Spain, 
the Spanish sacked and burned whole cities, and on the other hand 
the houses of the ruling families, for the far greater part Spanish- 
minded and Catholics, were destroyed by the Protestant party. 
The new rulers, mostly sprung from humble stock (the great- 
grandfather of the burgomaster Hooft again was an able seaman) 
and had no family heirlooms to speak of, so that as soon as the 
great gains began streaming in, everybody who could afford it 
(and a great many families beside the ruling ones became quite 
well-to-do) built a new house and refurnished it in the then lavish 
modern style. Still, there are a few Gothic and XVIth century 
pieces left. They mostly originate from churches and town halls 
or pious foundations, where they were stowed away in dark corners 
or lofts until the prying antiquarians of the last century brought 
them to light. I give you photographs of three of them (all now 
in the Delft Museums). A cupboard (Fig. I) from the Delft Town 
Hall, used for centuries as the store-place of archives, is a typical 
example of the decoration of the last quarter of the XVth century. 
In its sturdy appearance, it is, with its very clear scroll and foliage- 
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work on the front doors and the simpler 
linenfold panelling of the sides, a piece of the 


P craftsmanship as taught in the guilds. The 
‘ symmetry of the carving is typical of the 
Northern Netherlands. In the same time and 
the same style the decoration would have 


been far more abundant in the Southern 
Netherlands or France. 

The second early example (Fig. II), a 
chest, used for the keeping of clothes, is to 
be dated in the same period. The photograph 
cannot reproduce the full brilliancy of the 
colour of the oak, darkened by ages of waxing. 

This piece must be examined not only by eye 
} but by feeling also. Every lover of antique 
furniture knows the joy of letting one’s fingers 
glide over the smooth surface of an age-old 
piece of furniture. It is a pity that numerous 
feet have stumbled in the not too brilliantly 
lighted rooms of bygone days over the beauti- 
fully carved feet of this chest, so that the lion 
heads that adorn them are very worn down. 
None the less they still give an impression of the 
? lively carving. We admire the inventiveness 
of the craftsman who performed variations 
on the linenfold panel theme so boldly and 
with such great success. One of the best 
features of this particular chest is the finely 
chiselled ironwork with its fleurons and 
stylised flowers. 

The third early example is an oak dresser 
(Fig. III). It is the earliest example of a 
type very beloved in the first half of the 
XVIIth century. In our dresser the fluting 
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of the posts has been carved with much ite 
feeling. The pegs attached to the top shelf * 
were used to hang pewter mugs, as shown in 





the photograph. : salt Fig. VI. Oak chair with lion heads Fig. VII. Walnut farthingale chair, one 

The table shown in Fig. IV has a sliding carved in ebony, ordered according of a set of 41 ordered in 1662 for the 
top. It is a so-called “‘betaaltafel,”” used for to the Delft accounts in 1647. Delft Town Hall. Tapestry of the Delft 
the keeping of money and the paying-out of factory of Maximiliaan van der Gucht. 
workmen after you opened it by pushing F 


4 forward the top. It dates from 
the first half of the XVIIth 
century and has many features 
developed from the decoration 
used on pieces of furniture, like 
that illustrated in Fig. 

Only the Netherlands have 
become wealthier in the mean- 
time and so the fluting and the 
panelling are filled with slabs 
of ebony, at that time a novelty, 
imported from the Dutch East 
Indies. In the second half of 
the century, when a more 
elaborate and severe style ema- 
nating from the French Louis 
XIV appears at the same time 
as the drawing room (unknown 
in Holland during the first half 
of the century), ebony will drive 
oak completely out of fashion. 
Instead of the gaily coloured 
oak furniture, sombre and rather 
stiff ebony will fill the Dutch 
interior. However, in the days 
we are speaking about, it still 
adds by contrast to the warm 
lights playing on the principal 
material: oak. This little table 
and the large one (Fig. V), 
around which once the “‘veerti- 
graad” (council of forty), the 
town councillors of Delft, gath- 
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i 5 ered three times a week, are 

classical examples of Dutch 

Fig. VIII. Hall-bench. Oak with ebony, circa 1640. (The specimens on this page are all tables. We know them from 
in the Prinsenhof Museum, Delft.) numerous paintings of Holland’s 
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Fig. IX. Utrecht cupboard, oak with ebony inlays and 
carved heads, first half XVIIth century. Museum 
Lambert van Meerten, Delft. 


great Masters of the time, mostly decked with richly coloured 
Persian rugs (vide Vermeer’s pictures as the “Woman weighing 
pearls” in the Joseph E. Widener collection in Philadelphia and 
“The drink of wine” at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin). 

Vermeer’s pictures teach us a lot about Dutch furniture and it 
is no wonder that the examples which came to the Delft Museum 
Collections from public buildings in the town, where Vermeer 
lived, painted and died, often resemble the pieces to be found in 
his pictures. The two chairs (Figs. VI and VII) can be traced 
in almost exactly the same design in Vermeer’s pictures. They 
both originate from sets ordered respectively in 1647 and 1662 by 
the magistrate of Delft. Could it be possible that the craftsman 
made some more of the same design and sold them in town? Not 
unlikely. In any case, in the Berlin picture, mentioned above, 
and in the “Gentleman and Lady at the Virginal” in H.M.’s 
Collection, you may find our chair with the same finely carved 
lions’ heads crowning the backposts. The Farthingale chair, 
illustrated in Fig VII, is to be seen in Vermeer’s “Concert,’’ now 
at the Isabella Stewart Gardner collection in Boston. The tapestry 
on these chairs (there are still six left from the original forty-one 
ordered in 1662, on behalf of the “Council of Forty’) was manu- 
factured in the last of the world-famous Delft tapestry factories, 
the factory of Maximiliaan van der Gucht. Nowadays tapestries 
from the Delft factories are extremely rare, only to be found in 
Holland in some public buildings, and outside Holland in two 
royal collections: those of the Kings of Denmark and Sweden. 
Unluckily, those factories could not work with profit against the 
deadly competition of the heavily protected ‘‘Manufactures des 
Gobelins.” Our chair has tapestry of only a comparatively simple 
design. The tapestries in the Swedish royal collections are of a 
splendour of colouring and a daring of composition never reached 
in any other Renaissance tapestry workshop. 


The hall-bench (Fig. VIII) is again a piece of furniture to be 
found in the “‘voorhuis”’ (hall) of any well-to-do Dutch house in 
the XVIIth century. The finely drawn rungs gave a beautiful 
and weil-defined silhouette against the whitewashed walls of those 


days. Three examples of cupboards (Figs. [IX and X) (Fig. XI 
will be illustrated in the next article) illustrate the three 
most widespread types at the time: the Utrecht type, the 


“Zeeland” cupboard, and the one common to the province of 
Holland. All three with inlays of ebony and fine carving, the 
Utrecht type is a little bit more old-fashioned and continuing in 
its two “togen” (wide arches) on the doors early XVIth century 
decoration. Crowned by blue or multi-coloured Deiftware, they 
still are the cherished showpiece in many a Dutch interior. The 
second one from Zeeland, a ‘‘Zeeuwse kast,’”’ originates from that 
province of little islands nearest to the Flemish mainland. Its 
diamond-point panelling is more elaborate than the same pattern 
on the Holland cupboards, whereon it was also commonly used 
owing to the influence of early Flanders. A third one from the 
province of Holland, richly adorned with ebony, is the only known 
cupboard with an inscription in the frieze. The sturdy lettering 
is as great an adornment as the sense of the inscription in all its 
simpleness is sublime: ‘“‘Acht Godt, onse Lodt’’ (Respect God, 
our destiny). The unshakable faith of our ancestors who con- 
quered the world, the two mightiest nations of the world of those 
days : the Spanish and the English. 

[Dr. L. J. F. Wejsenbeek, the author of this article, Director 
of the Museum “Het Prinsenhof” at Delft, will contribute two 
further studies on Dutch Furniture, one dealing with the later 
XVIIth century work and the other with the XVIIIth century. 

Dr. Wejsenbeek will be known to APOLLO readers as responsible 
for the introduction to Europe for the first time of a representative 
collection of English Sporting and Animal Art from this country, 
which were exhibited at Delft, and which was reviewed in the 
February issue of APoLLo. Examples of the paintings were later 
shown in London.] 





Fig. X. Zeeuwse kast (cupboard from Zeeland). Oak 
with ebony inlays under strong Flemish influence. 
D. H. Bolten Collection, The Hague. 
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The Ritual Silver of Bevis 
BY A. G. GRIMWADI 


HE casual passer down Bevis Marks, that narrow city defile 

of gaunt warehouses with its Dickensian memories of the 

Brass ménage, may possibly fail to notice between the office 
buildings an iron gateway set in a stone arch with a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion above. But should his curiosity be aroused he will be well 
rewarded if it prompts him to investigate the reason for the gate 
and what it leads to. For this is indeed none other than ‘‘Kaal 
Kados Sahar Asamaim,”’ ‘‘The Gate of Heaven,” or the syngagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Sephardic community of London, 
dating from 1701 and the oldest extant Jewish house of worship 
on British soil. The Sephardic congregation originally entered 
this country in 1656 as a result of a successful petition to Oliver 
Cromwell, and established their first synagogue in Creechurch 
Lane in the following year. The site in Bevis Marks at the corner 
of Heneage Lane was purchased in 1699 and the present synagogue 
completed in 1701. The interior is most striking in its almost 
entirely untouched state, with fine oak fittings and magnificent 
brass candelabra, and affords close parallels to the City churches 


Marks Synagogue—| 


are of Dutch origin, as is also the largest central brass candelabrum 
hanging in the synagogue, which is known to have been brought 
from Amsterdam, and from which the remaining examples were 
subsequently copied in this country. 

The Scroll of the Law, with its traditional ceremonial reading, 
forms the central object of synagogal worship, and it has therefore 
always been the pride of the congregation to lavish care and magni- 
ficence in the creation and adornment of each scroll. When not 
in use this is covered with a richly-embroidered mantle of which 
Bevis Marks possesses some very fine examples, while the upper 
ends of the rollers, themselves often of silver, are capped by silver 
finials known as ‘‘Rimonim”’ (pomegranates) or usually in English 
as “bells.” These normally take the form of turret-like pinnacles 
hung with numerous bells, which over the course of the XVIIIth 
century, with which we are chiefly concerned, varied considerably 
in form and decoration. As an analogy to the copying of the 
candelabrum mentioned above, we find that the earliest pair of 
silver bells which bear English hallmarks is a direct copy of two 





Fig. I (i). One of Pair of Bells 163 in. high by Samuel 
Wastell, 1712. (ii) One of Pair of Bells 17 in. high, 
Amsterdam, 1692. Maker’s mark, a trefoil. 


of Wren and his contemporaries. Our present purpose, however, 
is not architectural, and with this brief mention of the building 
we pass to a study of the ritual silver of the congregation which it 
enshrines, and which presents a large number of extremely interest- 
ing examples in the comparatively small field of Anglo-Jewish art 
in this medium. 

The Sephardic Community, of Spanish and Portuguese origin, 
passed after persecution to Holland and thence, in part, sought 
refuge in this country. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
a number of the early pieces of silver in the Synagogue’s possession 


Fig. II. (i) One of Pair of Bells 14} in. high, 1712. 
Maker’s mark, Ed a cinquefoil above. (ii) One of Pair 
of Bells 13 in. high by Gabriel Sleath, 1719. 


pairs of Amsterdam make. These latter bear the hallmarks for 
1692 and 1693, and there is another pair whose date is either 1672 
or 1696, the date-letter for these two years being almost identical. 
All these are based on the form of a campanile with pendant bells, 
those of 1692-3 recalling closely the bulbous form of Dutch church 
towers, such as the Oude Kerk, Amsterdam, while the 1672 pair 
(Fig. III (i)) adorned with open balustrades and obelisks, show a 
strong resemblance to the tower of the Weighouse at Alkmaar, the 
famous cheese-market town. 

One of the Dutch bells of 1692 is shown in Fig. I (ii) and alongside 
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it, the earliest English example by Samuel Wastell, 1712, 
who, it is quite clear, was given the Dutch bells as a 
model, to which he adhered most faithfully, adding 
chasing on the shaft similar to that on the other Dutch 
pair of 1693. There is a second pair of English bells 
of the same year, 1712, bearing the maker’s mark, Ed a 
cinquefoil above, perhaps an unrecorded mark of Richard 
Edwards. These came to Bevis Marks from the island 
of Barbados, after the extinction of the Sephardic con- 
gregation there some twenty years ago. This second 
English pair (Fig. II (i)) shows a softening of the archi- 
tectural influence although the Dutch inspiration lingers 
on in the shell motifs over the openings for the bells, 
and the cone finials encircling each tier are the same as 
in the previous examples. This particular pair, perhaps 
as a result of their changing fortunes, are unfortunately 
somewhat damaged and have lost a number of their 
bells. The next English pair in date is also from Bar- 
bados and bears the mark of Gabriel Sleath of the year 
1719 (Fig. II (ii)). It is interesting to find a well-known 
maker, with whom one associates standard pieces such as 
coffee-pots and cups of the restrained George I style, 
trying his craft at objects and technique with which he 
can have had little acquaintanceship. Here there is, rather 
strangely, in the bulbous form and pierced decoration 
of the flowers and foliage, an echo of the rare incense 
burners of the Charles II period, such as the example 
of 1677 belonging to the Duke of Rutland. It must 
perhaps be admitted that this design is not so harmonious 
as the earlier examples; the bells on their projecting 
brackets appear an extraneous afterthought rather than 
the raison d’étre for the whole, and the crown finials sit 
rather too heavily on the upper tiers, but the craftsman- 
ship is of high quality and the general effect one of 
Oriental richness. A similar pair of bells by Abraham 
de Oliveyra of 1724 belongs to the Hambro Synagogue. 

Six years later this latter silversmith produced a pair 
of bells of another form, which were copied on an enlarged 
scale by William Grundy in three pairs of 1758, 1767 
and 1768 (Fig. III (ii) and (iii)). In these, the lowest 
and largest section of the body is formed as an open 
bowl with canopy above supported by scroll brackets 
between which the bells are suspended. The campanile 
form has here almost vanished, and there is a curious 
reminiscence in the lowest sections of the standing salts 
with canopied covers on scroll brackets that are to be found in 
the Coronation Plate in the Tower of London, made for Charles II 
in 1660. Another pair of bells of this type dated 1732 belongs to 
the Hambro Synagogue and may be seen in the Jewish Museum at 
Woburn House, as well as an Amsterdam pair of 1730 and a third 
pair, also by Abraham de Oliveyra of 1737 from the same synagogue. 
While it is apparent that most bells of this open bowl type were 
made in the third decade of the century, there is also extant in 
private family ownership, as a treasured heirloom, a magnificent 
pair of the same form, bearing the London hallmarks for 1719, 
by William Spackman. 

At this point the mention of the name of Oliveyra may afford 
a respite from the actual consideration of his craft. His work for 
the various synagogues of London was considerable and his name 
is the earliest of working Jewish silversmiths in London that the 
late Mr. P. S. A. Phillips was able to trace when he first investigated 
the matter some twenty years ago. According to Sir Ambrose 
Heal’s London Goldsmiths, Abraham de Oliveyra’s mark was entered 
at Goldsmiths Hall in 1725, when he was described as a plateworker 
in St. Helen’s Bishopgate. The earliest pair of bells by him is at 
Hambros Synagogue with the hallmark for 1724-5, the year of his 
entry. The only other mention of him recorded by Sir Ambrose 
Heal is that of 1739, when London makers re-registered their 
marks, on which occasion his name is given as Abraham Lopes de 
Oliveyra and his address as Houndsditch. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that his workshop lay close to Bevis Marks, and there is little 
doubt that he must have been a member of the congregation. The 
family name is first found in El Libro de los Acuerdos, the invaluable 
early account and records book of the synagogue in the XVIIth 
century. Here we find that in the year 5427 (A.D. 1666) one 
Abraham de Oliveyra was elected Gabay, and one of the Parnissim 
three years later. If the silversmith were about twenty years old when 
his mark was entered at Goldsmiths Hall, he must have been born 
about 1700-1705 and therefore may have been a grandson of the 
earlier bearer of his name; on the other hand he may possibly 
have deferred entering his mark as a master smith for some years 





Fig. III. 


or 1696. 
de Oliveyra, 1730. 





(i) One of Pair of Bells 15} in. high, Amsterdam, 1672 

(ii) One of Pair of Small Bells 10} in. high by Abraham 

(iii) One of Pair of Bells 17 in. high by William 
Grundy, 1768. 


after finishing his apprenticeship, in which case it is possible that 
he may be in the next generation and in direct descent from the 
earlier Abraham. That this second theory is perhaps a correct 
one is somewhat borne out by the fact that as early as 1719 Oliveyra 
was an accomplished engraver, as is revealed by the frontispiece 
and title page of a Spanish metrical version of the Psalms of David 
by Daniel Lopez Laguna, a copy of which is in the Lowy Library 
in the Jewish Museum. The frontispiece consists of a pictorial 
rebus of a mystical character framed in a foliage border, with 
explanatory rhymes above and below. It is signed “Ab™ Lopes 
de Oliveira Fecit’’ and the figure of David crowned and throned 
on the title page is similarly signed. The book is dated 5480 
(A.D. 1719), six years before Oliveyra entered his mark, and the 
engraving shows a certain naiveté of approach which may well be 
that of a comparative novice in the art. Among the pictures used 
for the rebus is a view of a silversmith’s workshop with a figure 
at a furnace and numerous anvils and blocks, whilst another is of 
an incense-burner, which rather surprisingly is apparently of Gothic 
XVth century style. There appear to be seven pairs of bells by 
Oliveyra distributed between four London synagogues and two pairs 
of scroll mounts and handles by him at Bevis Marks. Secular 
examples of plate by de Oliveyra are occasionally met with in 
collections and the sale room, but he can by no means be said to 
be a silversmith of great output, and from the evidence of the 
engravings referred to above may perhaps have practised both arts 
as opportunity offered. 

Connected with the Bevis Marks Synagogue are the “daughter 
churches” of Lauderdale Road and Holland Park, and also the 
Montefiore College at Ramsgate. The latter possesses a number 
of pairs of bells including two illustrated in Fig. IV, which show 
a wide divergence from the types so far discussed. No. (i) is a 
pair of Dutch silvergilt bells by Michel Deriée, The Hague, 1765. 
These show a slight, though considerably conventionalised archi- 
tectural form, and in the lambrequin panels from which the bells 
hang, is a suggestion of the decorative influence of Chinese porcelain, 
strong in Dutch art at this period. The other pair of bells in 
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Fig. IV (ii) are unmarked and from the use of spiral columns and 
the somewhat coarse pierced scrollwork, would appear to be either 
Spanish or Portuguese in origin. They are unusual in being set 
with semi-precious stones, an enrichment of which there is no 
parallel in the Dutch or English examples. To return to a con- 
sideration of the English bells, we may mention a pair of 1767 by 
Edward Aldridge belonging to the New Synagogue, which revert 
to the strictly architectural form of the earlier years and are a 
charming reflection of Wren’s city steeples. At a later date the 
traditional form vanishes completely and various fanciful types of 
Rimonim are found, such as a pair belonging to the Western 
Synagogue and bearing Exeter hallmarks. These are formed of 
a group of three diminishing crowns surmounted by pineapple finials 
on knops formed as the five books of the Pentateuch, a truly imag- 
inative performance of design! Other examples at Bevis Marks 
include an obelisk-shaped pair with bright-cut engraved decoration, 
finials formed as pineapples in vases and bells hanging from chains. 
These can be dated as about 1790 and are London made. The 





Fig. IV. (i) One of Pair of Silvergilt Bells 174 in. high 
by Michel Deriée, The Hague, 1765. (ii) One of Pair 
of Silvergilt Bells 16} in. high. Probably Spanish or 
Portuguese. Both from Montefiore College, Ramsgate. 


Lauderdale Road Synagogue has another pair of 1801 by George 
Smith and Thomas Hayter. These are parcel-gilt, of tapering 
hexagonal form pierced with arches and bells and surmounted by 
the Lion of Judah holding the Tables of the Law. Once the 
XIXth century is reached the design of bells reverts to a traditional 
copying of the early types and so calls for no further comment. 
Associated with the bells are a number of scroll handles of silver 
by which the Sepharim or Scrolls of the Law are held in the read- 
ing. Several of these date from the early years of the XVIIIth 
century and are of simple form, being for the most part decorated 
with bands of fluting on a matted ground, the typical enrichment 
of porringers and cups of the period. The earliest English examples 
bear the London marks for 1702 and were made by John Ruslen, 
who was responsible for five of the surviving Lord Mayor’s dishes 
or salvers, presented each year by the Bevis Marks congregation 
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to the Chief Magistrate, gifts which will be discussed more fully 
in a subsequent article. It is obvious that Ruslen was often 
favoured with commissions from the Jewish fraternity of the time, 
while Abraham de Oliveyra made the later scroll mounts of 1733 
and 1738. 

As a tailpiece to this article we have two graceful small pieces 
at Bevis Marks (Fig. V). No. (i) is the only example of a spice 
box in the synagogue’s possession. These charming objects were 
made for family use in the home on the Sabbath evening, when 
spices were inhaled as a sweet augury for the coming week, and they 
are consequently not essential ritual pieces for congregational use. 
The present example was probably a bequest at some period, and 
is of XVIIth century date. It is unmarked and we may presumably 
take it to be of Dutch origin, although it is tempting to claim it as 
an English piece, the style of the pierced decoration resembling the 
designs occasionally met with on Charles I and Commonwealth 
tazze and sweetmeat dishes. If it were to pass as English on this 
analogy, it could not be earlier than 1656, the year of the arrival 





Fig. V. (i) Spice Box 8} in. high. Unmarked, probably 
Dutch, late XVIIth century. (ii) Consecration Goblet 
7 in. high. Unmarked, probably Dutch, circa 1730. 


of the congregation in England, though even so it would be easily 
the earliest piece of Anglo-Jewish silver on record. But the 
evidence is too slight for this attractive attribution, and we must 
fall back on the more likely Dutch provenance as correct. The 
other piece is the Consecration Goblet or “‘Kiddush Cup,” used 
on various occasions such as weddings for the blessing of wine. 
This, which is also unmarked, appears also to be Dutch, circa 1730. 
It has an unusual scrolling base suggesting the legs of a small 
tripod table and is a piece of delicate charm of unexpected nature 
at this period. An exact copy bearing the London marks for 1832 
is at Montefiore College, Ramsgate, and must have been ordered 
by Sir Moses Montefiore at the time he was building his private 
synagogue in the grounds of his house there, on the site of 
which the college now stands, and to which the synagogue is 
attached. 

A subsequent article will deal with the other examples of Jewish 
silver in this interesting collection, which is by far the largest in 
the possession of any single group of English synagogues, and bears 
eloquent witness to the wealth and sheltered security of the con- 
gregation in their chosen City of Refuge. 

(Part II will appear in the May issue) 
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Ships for the Table 
MONGST a number of objects destined for export to 
America that I saw the other day was a silver table-centre 
in the form of a XVIth century galleon. This was not 
actually a XVIth century piece, it was one of the numerous repro- 
ductions that were made during the second half of the XIXth 
century, when such elaborate table decorations enjoyed a brief 
popularity. Like most of the later ones, it had been made by a 
Dutch silversmith, but, having been imported into England soon 
after manufacture, it had been marked with English assay marks 
also. I was surprised to learn that these miniature ships or nefs, 
as they are often called on the strength of old French inventory 
descriptions, are now enjoying a period of fashion in the United 
States—surprised because they present the most extreme problems 
from the point cf view of cleaning ; and I have always understood 
that, numerous though the advantages of residence in the United 
States are, an ample supply of trained domestic staff is certainly 
not to be numbered amongst them. I was told that many of them 
now go to the States, and if this is so, then they must nearly all 
be of XIXth century date, for those of XVIth and XVIIth century 
are of considerable rarity, especially as so many have found their 
way into museums. Nevertheless I saw about six authentic 
examples in the stock of a leading Bond Street dealer in antique 
goldsmiths’ work recently. 

The fashion for these ships seems to have begun about the 
middle of the XVIth century, though it was based on a much older 
mediaeval tradition. About this time both artists and their patrons 
became impatient of the classical models which had been copied 
by all Renaissance artists with such fidelity and reverence. The 
developing taste for more fantastic forms was accompanied by 
unlimited technical mastery on the part of the goldsmiths and a 
remarkable capacity for applying familiar forms and objects to 
unexpected and bizarre purposes. In the goldsmiths’ art of the 
second half of the XVIth century, we find not only all kinds of 
exotic materials being used, such as coconuts, ostrich eggs, nautilus 
shells and Chinese porcelain, but also vessels made in quite im- 
practicable forms, such as the ships already mentioned, grotesque 
figures, animals, etc. Along with utilitarian values, aesthetic values 
were also sacrificed in the determination to achieve bizarre effects. 
In the XIXth century the sophisticated and eclectic forms of the 
second half of the XVIth century were regarded by some of the 
more idealistic critics as evidence of moral turpitude, of wilful 
rejection of established and reputable aesthetic standards. Now 
we are less inclined to moralise and can judge the style by its own 
standards, and enjoy its excesses without expecting them to conform 
to a preconceived conception of the function of art. If one’s mind 
is cast back to the Vienna Treasures Exhibition of last summer 
in the Tate Gallery, it is possible to get an idea of the background 
against which such art was conceived. It was a court art, devised 
to please great princes, who rated novelty almost as highly as 
craftsmanship and quality of design. Objects, such as these ship 
table-centres, were made of gold, ivory and precious stones, not 
because their very nature required that they should be executed 
in such precious materials, but simiply because the dignity and 
riches of their patron demanded it. 

The ships made as table decorations in the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries can be divided into three groups. Firstly, those mounted 
on wheels so that they could be moved up and down the table ; 
these were table ornaments only, intended to interest and amuse 
the guests either because of their unexpected character as ships on 
land, or on account of the precious metal of which they were made. 
The second group, and it is a very small group, believed to be the 
work of one master, consists of ships not of silver, but of gilt copper. 
They were automata, and originally moved up and down the table 
by clockwork, while the crew and the soldiers on board performed 
the exercises of their profession. The third group are in fact 
drinking cups and stand on a tall base which lifts them clear of the 
table. The finest series of these ships is or was preserved in the 
Griines Gewélbe at Dresden, which was, until the outbreak of the 
last war, one of the richest treasuries of goldsmiths’ art in the world. 
One would expect to find them there for they are a characteristically 
German invention ; I cannot recall having ever seen an original 
one of metal made outside the German cultural area or the Low 
Countries. The British Museum nef is, in spite of its French 
inscription, probably German-Swiss. The Dresden examples in- 
clude some very pretty drinking vessels, the body of the ship, 
which serves as a cup, being formed out of a nautilus shell, while 
the cover of the cup is in the form of the deck and rigging of the 





ship. In the case of r 
these nautilus shell 
cups formed as ships, 
the rigging and tackle 
was bound to be fairly 
simple, or the piece 
would be overweight- 
ed above. The table- 
centre ships often run 
to three masts and 
quite a complex rig. 
The Dresden examples 
come from Niirnberg 
and from towns in 
Saxony, dating mostly 
between 1580 and 
1620; there is, how- 
ever, a ship cup sup- 
ported on a _ rock- 
crystal stem with an 
Augsburg town mark 
of the second half of 
the XVIIth century. 
It was purchased for 
the Dresden Kunst- 
kammer in 1668 and 
shows the force of 
tradition in the Ger- 
man court art. The 
finest nef in the Dres- 
den  collections—for 
that matter one of the 
finest in existence—is 
not made of silver but 
carved in ivory. It 
was the masterpiece 
of Jakob Zeller, a 
Regensburg ivory 
carver who was ap- 
pointed Kunstdrechs- 
ler (actually turner of 
ivory) to the Saxon 
court at Dresden. 
Zeller came to Dresden in 1610 and the terms of his appointment 
provided that he should give instruction in the art of ivory turning 
to the Elector Christian II, who like the other Saxon Electors 
prided himself on his skill at the bench or the lathe. He completed 
the ivory ship in 1620 and it was purchased for the Saxon Electoral 
Kunstkammer in the following year. This ship is quite a monster, 
with its base it is over three feet high. It has four masts and ten 
or more sails, all executed in ivory. In a way, the most impressive 
feature of the ship is its stand. It is supported by a figure of 
Neptune seated on a shell drawn by two sea-horses of that partic- 
ularly wild breed that the Baroque sculptors portrayed with such 
force and imaginative power. I have dwelt on this piece, although 
it is no longer accessible to art lovers of western Europe, because 
there is in London in the Victoria and Albert Museum another 
ivory ship, which, while not of comparable size, is of very remark- 
able quality of execution. It bears no signature, and it would be 
too speculative to attribute it to Zeller, though it certainly dates 
from the period of his activity in Dresden. This ship has not the 
bravura of the Dresden masterpiece, which is so effective an ex- 
pression of Baroque taste. Its more sober nature is due in part 
to the simplicity of its stand, and in part to the fact that it is not 
of such grandiose proportions. For what it loses in size it makes 
up for in preciousness of material, for instead of being mounted 
and rigged in silver gilt, it is mounted in gold and set with numbers 
of small diamonds. If it is the work of Zeller, and the possibility 
certainly exists, then it must be an earlier work than the great 
Dresden ivory ship model. With its delicate rigging and precious 
materials, it must be almost the most beautiful ship model in 
existence and all those interested in ships, ivory carving or gold- 
smiths’ work would do well to seek it out in the rather remote 
corner of the Museum in which it is displayed. 

The big clockwork ships, like the one in the British Museum, 
which, on the strength of the Imperial double-eagle escutcheon on 
the mainmast, is labelled as having been made for the Emperor 
Rudolph II, are believed to have been made by a certain Hans 
Schlottheim of Augsburg. There is a signed mechanical ship by 
Schlottheim in Vienna, that was certainly made for Rudolph, and 
the two similar examples in the British Museum and the Cluny 





Silver Galley. 
Swiss, late XVIth century. 
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Museum have, on the strength of their analogous construction, 
been attributed to him also. The British Museum example is 
described as a clock, but the actual position of the clock at the 
base of the mainmast is not easy to detect. It is a large affair of 
gilt copper with many little figures, starting with the Emperor 
(Rudolph ?), the Electors, their courtiers, bodyguard, sailors, etc. 
All doubtless originally performed some sort of motion when this 
rather cumbersome toy was in working order. 

The most beautiful ships of all were those made of rock-crystal 
and mounted with enamelled gold. In comparison with these, 
even the most finely worked of the silver-gilt or ivory ships des- 
cribed above must sink into insignificance. The rock-crystal ships 
were also made during the second half of the XVIth century ; 
mainly, it is thought, in Milan. I believe I am right in saying 
that not a single one of these ships has survived in its original 
condition, complete with sails of rock-crystal and golden rigging. 
There are imperfect examples in the Louvre, in Dresden, Munich 
and Vienna. Like some of the metal ships, they were made in 
the form of large drinking vessels, though they were not intended 
to be used as such. The bowl of the cup furnished the hull of 
the ship, and the deck, masts and rigging formed the cover. 
Executed in rock-crystal and rigged with enamelled gold, these 
ships must have had a quite magical beauty. They still have, 
though all the surviving examples have lost their covers. The most 
complete is one in the Griines Gewélbe at Dresden, but even that 
was extensively repaired and partly renewed in the XVIIIth century. 
An idea of their original splendour can be gained from the Inventory 
of the treasure left by Albrecht V, Duke of Bavaria, who died in 
1579. Full descriptions of such rock-crystal ‘‘galleys’’ as they were 
called in Germany are given in this work. 

Of the various types of ship intended for table decoration those 
constructed in ivory came nearest to reproducing the actual appear- 
ance of a ship. Next in their approach to realism came the silver 
ships, while the rock-crystal ones, by the very nature of their 
material, only bore a general resemblance in outline to a vessel. 
No great value was placed upon achieving realistic effects in a 
material like rock-crystal. The very fact of working so brittle a 
substance was achievement enough. 

There are none of these rock-crystal ships to be seen in England, 
but the Waddesdon Bequest in the British Museum includes a small 
galley cup of heliotrope with mounts of enamelled gold. Finally 
we must not forget the wonderful little vessel, constructed entirely 
of Venetian glass of the XVIIth century, in the newly opened 
Baroque gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Standing 
amongst a number of Venetian glasses of exquisite fragility, it looks 
almost too delicate to be taken in the human hand, and yet it 
has survived intact through three centuries of the risks of life upon 
this unquiet planet. M.A.Q. 
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THE TENTH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 


H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent will open the Tenth Antique 
Dealers’ Fair which will be held from June 8th to June 23rd in the 
Great Hall, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

The Fair, which is under the patronage of H.M. Queen Mary, 
will, as hitherto, contain objects of art ranging from furniture, gold 
and silver plate, jewels, glass, English, Continental and Oriental 
porcelains, pictures, prints, books, pewter, architectural items, 
clocks, to antiquities, all of which must have been made prior to 1830. 

Members of the Royal Family have always taken an interest in 
he Fair, have paid visits, and have lent objects of art from their 
collections. In the past several members of the Royal Family 
have opened the Fair, namely, H.R.H. the late Duke of Kent, 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal, and H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess 
of Athlone. 


S S S 

The Collector’s Book Club is offering a service which will 
appeal to those who, when fingering the pages of their favourite 
books, be they collector books, fiction, poetry, reference books and 
any other kind that the bibliolatrist collects, have an uneasy feeling 
that their treasures are not dressed in just that style in which they 
should be arrayed, something more exquisite than the publishers 
can offer at the published price ; this is where the Collectors’ Book 
Club comes in by selecting works from leading publishers’ advance 
lists and producing a limited number of de luxe editions, simul- 
taneously with the publishers’ first editions. The precise details 
of this service and others that membership of the Club offers can 
be obtained from The Collector’s Book Club, 139 Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


COVER PLATE 


One fascinating result of the Pre-Raphaelite Centenary celebrated 
two years ago, was the discovery of the amazing value of some of the 
lesser and neglected adherents of the Brotherhood. We learned 
how good were such men as Brett, Calderon, or Wallis, and especi- 
ally Arthur Hughes whose ‘‘April Love’’ at the Tate or ‘““The Long 
Engagement”’ at Birmingham are supremely fine Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures. 

Hughes was one of those quiet spirits predestined to be over- 
looked, overshadowed. He stood in the background of the move- 
ment as, in his student days, he stood in the background of the 
Academy Schools until Millais sought him out. That was in 1852 ; 
and for the next twelve years or so he produced those works which 
were heeded so little then and have only recently begun to come 
into their rightful place. He was a born romantic, steeped in 
the gentle poetic temper of his time. In 1859 Tennyson began 
the publication of the Jdylls of the King (that purely Pre-Raphaelite 
poetry), and three years after Hughes painted this picture of 
“Arthur and Guinevere’ shown typically as lovers. It has all 
the delight in detail, the conscientious care for exquisite painting 
of materials and of the natural background which marked the 
Pre-Raphaelite work. It was one of the last of the great pictures 
which Hughes painted. He had already retired from London, 
disappointed with the reception of his work, and although he lived 
to be 83 and died in 1915, the art work of his later years was largely 
book illustration of the romantic authors he always loved. His 
important pictures are rarely seen to-day (other than those well- 
known ones in the public galleries), but this fine work is at present 
in the possession of Leggatt Brothers and is showing at their 
St. James’s galleries. 
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COQUILLA NUTS concluded ) 
BY EDWARD H. PINTO 


E now come to an entirely different variety of coquilla 

treen in the grotesque and amusing German and Dutch 

figures in Fig. VI, which all appear to date from the late 
XVIIIth and early XIXth century. All are snuff-boxes, with the 
lids hinged in the backs; mostly the heads are pegged on and 
advantage is taken of the natural “eyes” in the nuts to peg the 
feet into them. 

In Fig. VII are shown what are probably English examples, 
which are the simplest and I consider comprise some very pleasing 
forms of coquilla treen; practically the whole of the effect is 
obtained by careful selection and matching of the best mottled 
shells, fine shaping and polishing and sometimes a restrained use 
of carving or a combination with ivory, to form a contrast. The 
two salt casters or muffineers and the egg cup at the back are good 
instances of this last treatment. The “acorns” in the middle row 
are all pocket type graters and containers for spice; they were 
carved in Georgian times for use with mulled wine. The barrel 
on the right is for twine. The “‘pears’’ and the “‘apple’’ in the 
front row contain the original turned vegetable ivory toys designed 
for them. The “‘apple’’ holds a miniature teaset and each “‘pear”’ 
four skittles. The little ‘‘teapot’”’ pincushion is Victorian, as is also 
the carved trumpet-shaped cup on the right in the back row. All 
the other pieces are probably of the XVIIIth century, as are also 
the humming top, the turned boxes and the beaker on the shelf 
in Fig. VIII. The “‘apple’’ box contains a miniature set of dominoes 
and the barrel box is fitted with a nutmeg grater. 

Of the bottom row in Fig. VIII, the egg and the egg-cup both 
show Beidermeir characteristics. The string box, fitted with a 
spool, on the right of the egg-cup and the box to the left suggest 
in their style and decoration that they may be Dutch or German. 
The circular vinaigrette or pomander box (one from the left) and 
the charming little purse (one from the right) are both minutely 
and daintily carved and pierced with a formal design of flowers 
and scrolls. These two objects belong to a quite clearly defined 
group of which we have several examples. Generally they are 
characterised, as is the vinaigrette, by a central carved shield, with 
animal supporters and a background of contrasting colour, which 
shows through the piercing. In the example of the purse, this 
background is formed by the red silk of the two small concertina 
compartments, with which this dainty piece is fitted. 

The four examples in Fig. IX are ali spice boxes and are 
interesting as being composite examples made from coquilla nut 
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Fig. VI. Coquilla snuff-boxes formed as figures, mostly German and Dutch grotesques of XVIIIth and early XIXth century. 
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varnished and finished in a 

horrible sickly orange or 

for mottleand well matched 

: and polished, but, even so, 

Fig. VII. Finely turned coquillas, carefully selected for colour and mottle and with sparse or no they all seem to rely on the 

carving. Some ornamented with ivory. Mostly XVIIIth century, English. rather monotonous circle 

Fig. VIII. Top shelf : More simple examples of XVIIIth century English turnery. Lower shelf : The for their ornament. They 
circular box and the tiny purse are very finely carved and pierced. 





and wood. The pair of large 
ones, probably German of the 
XVIIIth century, are each 8 ins. 


high and are divided into three 
compartments, consisting of the 
nut grotesque head, the nut bust 
and the turned wood pedestal. 
The one with the “crown” 
shaped upper half has a nut top 
containing a grater and this lid 
screws into the lignum vitae 
base, which forms the receptacle 


for the spice. Closely resembling 
Victorian ‘“‘basketware”  ink- 
wells, it is a XIXth century 


piece, as is also the small ‘‘bee- 
hive” box, which has a screw-in 
bottom of lignum vitae. 

The “eggs,” “‘pears,”” boxes, 
basket, barrels, flasks, cups, egg- 
cups and muffineer in Figs. X 
and XI are all XIXth century 
Continental work and although 
each possesses some variety and 


charm, they all have family 
resemblances and are not in the 
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include cups and vases, muffineers, scent flasks as well 
as a multitude of eggs, some of which were intended 
as containers for rosaries. Some examples of rosaries 
were shown in the lower case of Fig. I (see February 
APOLLO). These beads, like their containers, are made 
of coquilla and were sold at the doors of churches in 
France and Italy, until late in the XIXth century. 
Other eggs and the barrels contain nutmeg graters 
for use with mulled wine. The flat circular pierced 
boxes and some of the other pierced containers were 
for pomander. Pomander—from the old French 
pomme d’ambre, apple of ambergris—was a scent ball 
which, in the Middle Ages, was carried as an antidote 
against infection in the constantly recurrent plagues 
and other infections which afflicted those insanitary 


times. Well into the XIXth century pomander boxes, 
like vinaigrettes, were still used to nullify, as far as 
possible, the obnoxious smells which must have been 
commonplace. 

Coquilla carvings of the finest quality have not As 
up to now received the attention or appreciation which 7 
they merit, largely due to the nature of the material 
having been generally misunderstood. 

The absence of long fibres must have made these 
nut shells much more difficult to carve into undercut 
or almost free standing figures and tracery, than 
would be the case with carving on hardwoods of 


similar density. The force necessary to pare away 
coquillas to some of the delicate forms of filigree 








Fig. IX. Spice boxes partially of coquilla nut and partially of wood. 


shown in illustrations II, 
III, IV and V (February 
APOLLO) must have needed 


adjustment to an extreme- 

ly fine limit by superlative 

craftsmen, otherwise the 

miniature limbs of figures 

, and stems of fronds and 

P flowers would have been 

broken off during the ac- 

tual carving. To my mind, 

™ the finest of the coquilla 
. carvings are a far greater 

: technical achievement than 
’ ; carvings of similar quality 

and scale in boxwood, with 


which they are often con- 
fused. This extreme brittle- 
ness has resulted in time 
dealing harshly with the 
more delicate examples and 
it is unfortunately only too 
common to find heads and 
limbs missing from minia- 












Fig. X. XIXth century Continental coquilla examples, their varied ornament all formed by different ture figures, or flowers and 
patterns of drilling. leaves from foliage. Even 

where such a broken part 

Fig. XI. Further examples of XIXth century, design based on arrangements of circles. is not lost, it is usually im- 


possible to glue it on again, 
owing to the small surface 
available, the absence of fibres 
in it and the oiliness of the 


‘ shell. 
Where a break occurs which 
does allow a reasonable area of 
' surface for re-uniting, it will be 
found that gluing is much 
easier and the joint strengthened 
, considerably if the broken edges 
are first treated with a strong 


solution of common washing 
soda. This goes far to neutralise 
the natural oiliness of the nut 
and makes possible reasonably 
good joints with any normal 
wood adhesive. 
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Chimney Ornaments—Sampson Smith (1813-1878) 


BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


LAT-BACKED Victorian chimney ornaments 

have long been admired by discerning collectors 

and connoisseurs, and good examples are by 
no means easy to find. The late Sir William 
Rothenstein recognised the authentic quality of this 
branch of popular art and made a plea for their 
revival. The appeal of this type of figure is due 
partly to the vividness and simplicity of modelling, 
but also, I think, to their survival into a period of 
realistic and far more self-conscious ceramic crafts- 
manship. Somewhat perfunctory and even crudely 
simple in form, and frequently audaciously sparing 
in colour, most of these later ornaments are strikingly 
effective in silhouette and telling in subject and 
design. 

The two last surviving figure makers to be listed 
as such in local directories were William Kent of 
Burslem, and Sampson Smith of Longton. William 
Kent was a late-comer in this, to judge by the 
number of XIXth century manufacturers of orna- 
ments, comparatively lucrative field of potting. The 
1889 Directory has the following entries :— 

Kent William, figure maker, &c., Wellingtone [sic] 
Street works; residence, 77 Hall Street, 
(Burslem). 

Smith Samson [sic], manufacturer of china, gold 
& silver lustre & figures, Sutherland works, 
Barker Street, off High Street, (Longton). 

By that time, however, Sampson Smith was dead, 
and his business, although continuing to trade under 
his name, was being run by his executors. After 
passing through various hands it was acquired by 
Barker Bros. in 1939, but still trades under the name 
of its founder.’ 

The firm of Sampson Smith is said to have been 
established in 1846, just over a hundred years ago. 
This date, which was used on the letter headings of 
various XXth century proprietors of the factory, cannot be con- 
firmed by any documentary evidence. It may, however, refer to 
the time when Sampson Smith set up in business as an independent 
decorator. White’s Gazetteer 1851 (which was probably being 
compiled in 1849) classified Sampson Smith as an “‘ornamenter”’ 
under the general heading “‘china and earthenware manufacturers.” 





Ila and IIb. The Goatherds. 
moulds by Sampson Smith. c. 


Height 104 inches. 
1860. 


Figs. 


Figs. Ia and Ib. Wellington and Buonaparte. 
respectively. 


From original 





Height 16} and 16} inches 


From original moulds by Sampson Smith. c. 1852. 


His address was Upper Hill Street, Longton. The date, 1846, 
therefore cannot have been far wrong. The term ornamenter 
indicates that he was a painter and gilder of pottery and porcelain 
figures. There is no evidence to suggest that he was ever a 
modeller. An oral tradition passed on to the present management 
by an old pottery-printer who is now dead suggests that a man 
named Edwards, of East Vale, Longton, and his 
son, modelled figures for Sampson Smith. Un- 
fortunately I have been unable to trace any 
modeller of this name at this period. We cannot 
therefore place much reliance on this information. 
Nor does it matter very much, for the surviving 
moulds indicate, I think, the hand of more than 
one modeller. 

When Sampson Smith commenced to make 
figures rather than to decorate them is not known. 
The date 1851 was found on a marked specimen 
which A. F. Tschiffely saw in the home of a 
Welsh settler in Patagonia.” It was one of those 
typical lop-eared spaniels with a red nose and 
gold stars on its body, and it was marked under- 
neath the base, “Made by Sampson Smith, 
Loughton [sic], 1851." But marked examples 
of Sampson Smith’s ornaments must be extremely 
rare. We have no other clues apart from the 
existing mould of an equestrian figure of the 
Duke of Wellington (Fig. Ia). This must have 
been made shortly after the time of his death in 
1852. In 1853 at any rate Sampson Smith was 
making figures at the Garfield, High Street, 
Longton, where he remained for six years before 
removing to the newly-built Sutherland works 
which is dated, 1859, over its main entrance. 
There he continued to work until his death nine- 
teen years later at the age of sixty-five years. 
That he was a local figure of some consequence 
is suggested by the soaring Gothic monument 
erected over the family grave on the north side 
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of St. James’s Churchyard, within a stone’s 
throw of the Garfield Pottery. Its weather- 
worn inscriptions record the deaths of his 
wife, Elizabeth, on October 22nd, 1872, at 
the age of 58; Sampson Smith himself on 
December 26th, 1878; his daughter, Lois 
Louisa, wife of Charles Bentley, in 1882 ; 
and another, whose name and date have been 
obliterated by time, weather, and atmo- 
spheric pollution. 

Figures were not the sole products of 
Sampson Smith’s factory, nor were they 
made in earthenware only, although small 
fragments of kiln wasters which have been 
discovered during excavations and altera- 
tions at the Sutherland works have invari- 
ably been made of a rather coarse earthen- 
ware body. In 1860 Sampson Smith was 
listed as a china figure maker as well as a 
“manufacturer of china, figures, fancy jugs’’ 
(Toby jugs for example), “tea and breakfast 
services for home and exportation.” His 
own advertisement in the 1864 Directory 
amplifies this and indicates his methods of 
decorating: ‘“‘Manufacturer of all kinds of 
BURNISHED AND ENAMELLED CHINA, GOLD 
AND SILVER LUSTRES, AND FIGURES IN GREAT 
VARIETY.” 

Sampson Smith was a Liberal; it was 
after the General Election in 1868 that 
Gladstone became Prime Minister for the 
first time. Sampson Smith made a Toby 
jug of Mr. Gladstone seated against the 
stump of a tree with a woodman’s axe 
between his knees. 

Sampson Smith made pottery both for 
home and export, although Wales is said to 
have been his best market. Judging from 
the character of some of his models some 
trade was done with Latin-America. 

The survival of some of Smith’s original block moulds enables 
us to identify with reasonable certainty many of his figures, although 
we can never exclude the possibility of exact or near plagiarism. 
There were in the 1850’s and 1860's at least twenty Staffordshire 
firms producing figures, apart from the numerous other factories 
in England and Scotland. 

Seventy-five block moulds have survived. Not all these date 
from Sampson Smith’s time, as the dates, 1891, 1892, 1906, and 
even 1913 occur inscribed on some of them, but even if all could 
be assigned to his original period of manufacture they would repre- 
sent but a tithe of his total output. The surviving moulds were 
discovered a few years ago in a disused part of the factory, fortunately 
in the roof-chamber of a building constructed round one of the 
old intermittent ovens, and probably because of the alternating 
temperatures due to the firing and cooling of the oven, the plaster 
has survived in an excellent state of preservation. The models 
were generally very simple in form and moulded in three parts 
for pressing. Occasionally more complicated moulds, involving 
assembly of separate parts and sticking together, were made. 

Recently I have been privileged to examine all the surviving 
block moulds of figures made by Sampson Smith and his successors 
which I have listed and classified. A brief description and catalogue 
of the more important will be of interest. Sampson Smith made 
(1) single and composite figures, (2) Toby jugs, (3) architectural 
models, and (4) animals. The more important figure models are 
listed below. 

The Falconer: Standing figure of a man in pseudo-Carolean 
dress ; round base. 

The Country Maid: Standing figure of a girl on an irregular 
base. The scroll treatment of the front of the base derives 
from earlier Walton School figures. 

Drummer Boy and Goat (Fig. Ila): A delightfully compact 
model, skilfully composed and most effective in silhouette. 

Girl with a basket, and goat (Fig. IIb) ; companion to the previous 
figure. 

Wellington: Equestrian figure surmounting a pseudo-clock 
pedestal (Fig. Ia). 

Napoleon: Equestrian figure similar to the Wellington with 
which it forms a pair; c. 1852 (Fig. Ib). 

Burns and his Mary: Arranged asymetrically. Mould inscribed 
“B May the 2 1892.” 





Fig. III. Crucifix. Height 17} inches. 1759 
From original moulds of Sampson 
Smith. c. 1850-60. 


The Squire’s Daughter: Equestrian 
group comprising a rather large toy-like 
horse and two children ; mould inscribed 
“R/B. Oct. 189’’ (last figure obliterated 
by a crack in the plaster). 

The Gipsies: Man with hurdy-gurdy, 
woman with a tambourine. 

Champion Jockey: Mounted figure facing 
to right. 

Champion Jockey: Mounted figure facing 
to left. Probably based on, or intended 
to represent Frederick Archer (1857- 
1886). Fred Archer rode for the first 
time in 1870 and won the Derby five 
times, as well as other important races. 
Possibly modelled shortly before Sampson 
Smith’s death. 

Crucifix (Fig. III): The quite un-English 
quality of this model with its touch of 
baroque extravagance suggests that it was 
probably made for the South American 
market. 

Tom King: Equestrian figure inscribed on 
base ““Tom KING.” 

Dick Turpin: Equestrian figure inscribed 
on base “Dick TurpIn.”’ Companion to 
figure of Tom King. 

Moody: Standing figure with name in 
raised letters. This late piece is not with- 
out a certain monumental severity. A 
long patriarchal beard has been effectively 
used to mask difficult passages of model- 
ling and to simplify moulding ; c. 1875. 

Robert Burns: Standing figure on a lofty 
pedestal inscribed “‘R. Burns B. JAN. 25 

D. JuL. 21 1796”; Mould dated 
“B May the 2 1892.” 

Other figures include a fisherman ; _black- 

smith; shoeblack (figure of a man with 

“6 a.M.”’ on base ; mould inscribed ‘‘Shoe- 

black Feb. 18th 19/06’); equestrian figure of a man (possibly 

Garibaldi) ; group of two standing figures (base lettered ““WE WaNT 

No Work To Do”); a pair of troubadours; a pair of kilted musicians ; 

a huntsman with bow and arrows, and dog; and a figure of a girl 

holding aloft a bunch of grapes with a filled basket beside her. 

Several rather elaborate models I have not been able to identify. 

Kilted figures of Highlanders were commonly made in Staffordshire.° 

The Toby jugs made by Sampson Smith included Mr. Pickwick, 
the snuff-taker, and a model now called Old Tobias. More interest- 
ing is the character jug in the form of William Ewart Gladstone 
(1809-1898). The block mould of this offers no clue as to its date, 
which may be as early as 1863 when Gladstone laid the foundation 
stone of the Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, or 1868, when he became 
Prime Minister. 

Several models of buildings were made, including two of cottages, 
a church, the west front of an abbey or cathedral, and the fagade of 
a fort. The mould and the model of the fort are both lettered 
“‘SEBASTOPOL” and evidently date from about 1855 when Sebastopol 
was captured after the attacks on the Redan and Malakoff forts. 

A large number of bird and animal models were made. Most 
of these it is impossible to date. They include greyhounds in 
various positions ; spaniels in a number of poses and sizes (a re- 
clining spaniel mould was dated “‘B. Apr. 21 1891”) ;* bulldogs 
(mould of one inscribed ‘‘Large bulldog June 3rd 1913”) ; grotesque 
cat ; model of a cock and hen ; several versions of dog and kennel ; 
a ferocious model of an eagle perched on a lofty base with a lamb 
beneath its talons ; cow and calf ; donkey (mould inscribed “Besson 
donkey’’) ; owl spill vase ; and squirrel spill vase. Many of the 
animal models are probably of late date. 

Sampson Smith’s figures are in various styles. Continental 
influence is apparent in some, particularly the Crucifix model, 
which may have been modelled for Sampson Smith by the Sicilian 
modeller Giovanni Meli, who worked in Stoke (Rome Street and 
Glebe Street) as a modeller for the trade from about 1845 until 
1865. While Meli seems a possible modeller for a few of Sampson 
Smith’s pieces, it is obviously impossible without documentary 
evidence to assign the other products of the factory to any particular 
craftsman.” The cloak of anonymity hangs over much of the pottery 
of the XIXth century as surely as it does over the products of the 
Staffordshire salt-glaze potters a century earlier. One thing is very 
evident: the tradition of figure-making lingered on beyond the age 
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of Victoria into the Edwardian era. Its death-knell may have been sounded by 
the changing economic circumstances of the early decades of the XIXth century, 
but it was not laid to rest until war finally destroyed the roots of XIXth century 
civilization. Figure-making was discontinued by Sampson Smith Ltd. in 
November, 1918.° 

A few words must be devoted to the colouring of these chimney ornaments, 
which was always rather sparing, consonant with the simplified modelling. Two 
decorative treatments were used: one, rather sumptuous and showy, involved the 
use of an intense lustrous underglaze blue, and touches of brilliant enamel colours 
applied frequently in shaded washes, with sparing touches of gold; the other, 
much more puritanical and austere, comprised a delicate flesh-tint for hands and 
faces, black for hair and shoes, and deft touches of gold 

Simple though these figures were, the craftsmanship of the decoration was 
often of excellent quality. The sham clock surmounted by the kilted bagpiper 
with handsome and bulging thews and a rather plain-featured Highland lass 
(Fig. V), reveals some exquisite workmanship. The enamelled border round the 
edge of the girl’s skirt is an astonishing survival of the dainty porcelain-like 
enamelling found on the figures of James Neale (1740-1814) fifty or sixty years 
earlier. It comprises four repeated units, in blue, red and green, and involved 
not less than 144 minute brush strokes. In the aggregate this typical Victorian 
chimney ornament (it is by no means an exceptional piece) required between 630 
and 650 separate touches of enamel colours and gold applied sparingly, leaving 


much of the modelling to play its part in the total effect. 

Figures I to III are from specimens taken out of Sampson Smith’s original 
moulds. Figures I and II have been decorated with a distinctive modern colouring 
Moreover they carry a distinctive 
and easily recognised backstamp. Both these illustrations afford a contrast in 
modelling treatment. The goatherds are much more elaborately modelled than 
the equestrian pieces which seem rather like flat cut-outs, depending upon dis- 
tinction of line and silhouette for effect. Figures III and IV again show marked 
differences of modelling. The Crucifix model consists of a series of superimposed 
shallow planes skilfully arranged, whereas Uncle Tom is based on a series of 
tubular forms and is slightly less simple in construction. This was probably made 


to avoid confusion with original specimens. 





Fig. IV. Uncle Tom and Eva. Earthenware 

figure sparingly coloured with on-glaze enamels 

and gilding. Height11inches. Staffordshire. 
c. 1855. 


for the same market as the large 
statuette of Moody, the cele- 
brated Evangelist, which in its 
rather gaunt simplifications is 


almost cylindroid in form. Since Fig. V. Highlander and his Lass. Earthenware 
= original mould for Uncle chimney ornament sparingly coloured with on- 
om no longer exists, there is glaze enamels and gilding. Height 13? inches. 


no certainty that it was made by : . b ith. 
Sempeon Sanith. The seme Staffordshire. ay Sampson Smith 


remarks apply to the Highlander 
and his ci ahi some to Collection Dorothy and R. G. Haggar. 

the author. Both, however, 

are in the manner of Sampson Smith. Uncle Tom and Eva dates from about 1855. 
The Moody figure is considerably later, probably about 1875. 

Unfortunately, little is known concerning the personal life and character of Sampson 
Smith, or of his antecedents. I have not been able to discover his parents’ names, 
although the widower, Sampson Smith, who married Elizabeth Mullins at St. Peter’s 
Church, Stoke-upon-Trent, on March 31st, 1807, may have been his father.’ His 
obituary notice which was published in the Staffordshire Sentinel, January 4th, 1879, 
indicates the high respect in which he was held locally. Moreover, it has a touch of 
that Arnold Bennett quality to be noted in the Old Wives’ Tale or the Grim Smile of the 
Five Towns. Sampson Smith was working until within ten days of his death apparently 
in the best of health. When he was taken unwell, his sickness was not regarded seriously 
and his decease was sudden and unexpected. The funeral was an impressive one. 
There was a cortége of twenty coaches. A big crowd gathered at St. James’s Church- 
yard, Longton, to witness the funeral obsequies, but this was scattered in all directions 
by a large bull which broke loose from its drover in Longton High Street. So passed 
Sampson Smith, one of the last and most important of the Staffordshire figure makers. 

I am indebted to Mr. Geoffrey J. V. Bemrose, who first drew my attention to the 
existence of these moulds, and to the Directors of Sampson Smith Ltd., and particularly 
Mr. Thomas W. Fox, for facilities for studying them. 








1 The name Sampson Smith is not listed in William’s Commercial Directory, published in Manchester 
in May, 1846. This, however, is by no means complete. After Sampson Smith's death the factory was 
worked by his executors until 1889 when it passed into the control of Messrs. Adderley & Tams (1889-1912) ; 
John Adderley and W. H. Davies (1912-1918); W. H. Davies, and others (1918-1939), and frem 1939 
ae y ~~ Ltd. 

F. Tschiffely: This Way Southward (London: 1940), p. 80. 

3 There is no justification for the attribution of all this class of figures to Scottish factories. 

* All the dog moulds are not dated. Perhaps those which are were produced to extend an already 
existing range. Sampson Smith’s seated spaniel was certainly as old as 1851. It was, moreover, made 
in at least six different sizes. 

5 At least twenty trade modellers may be listed during the period of Sampscn Smith’s activity. 

® Letter, Staffordshire Evening Sentinel, August, 1943, written by Ww. H. Davies. Another letter dated 
August 26th, 1943, written by Arnold Hewitt, suggested ‘‘about 1915” as the date when Sampson Smith 
Ltd. gave up making chimney ornaments. The unbroken continuity of the Staffordshire figure-making 
tradition from the days of John Astbury to those of Sampson Smith (1813-1878) and his successcrs ; 
William Machin (from 1879-1908); Thomas Worthington (from 1860-1875) and the firm of William 
Kent (from circa 1888) which is still working to-day, should be noted. 

7 The older Sampson Smith's first marriage is recorded as taking place at Stoke Parish Church in 1788: 
October 4, Sampson Smith & Frances Bailey, sp. lic. 

Note.—In dating flat-backed chimney ornaments it is important to remember the late date of their pro- 

duction. The majority were made subsequent to 1850, some even later than 1900. 
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The XVIIIth Century Dressing-Table 


BY JOHN ELTON 


} N the evidence of Dutch genre painters of the late XVIIth century, 
OC the dressing-table consisted of a small table covered with a cloth, 
on which were set out the boxes and brushes, trays and flasks, and 
framed mirror which formed the “‘equipage.” In designs for japanning, 
comb boxes and a pincushion trunk for jewels are also included. A little 
later, a number of small walnut tables appear, fitted with two or three drawers, 
which are often constructed with a frieze, of which the lower edge is shaped 
in curves about a centre, and bordered with a narrow bead. Such tables 
are usually termed “‘chamber tables’’ in American inventories, and were made 
to accompany and match chests of drawers. No doubt the chest of drawers, 
surmounted by a glass, often served as a dressing-table (Fig. I). 

During the middle years of the XVIIIth century, the dressing-table began 
to acquire more storage room, and often possesses a knee-hole recess, a form 
described in Chippendale’s Director (1754) as a “‘buroe dressing-table.”’ 

During the second half of the XVIIIth century the dressing equipage 
was usually enclosed in a capacious piece of furniture of commode or 
pedestal table form, possessing either a toilet drawer with a dressing-glass, 
1 or a well similarly fitted. In some rare and extravagant examples, additional 

storage space was provided in a superstructure ; for instance, in the rosewood 
dressing-table (following a design in the third edition of the Director) in the 
Lady Lever Art Gallery. In this, flanking the glass, are small cupboards 
with glass doors. The mirror, in a carved and gilt frame, comes forward 
with folding hinges. A canopy rises from the two cupboards to an odd 
carved and gilt finial, but the most fantastic ornaments shown in the design 
have been omitted. In a typical dressing chest of drawers (Fig. II), the mirror 
and the various compartments are clearly shown, with the sliding cover above 
it, which could serve as a writing slide. 

The fitted well and the fitted top drawer remained in fashion until the 
close of the XVIIIth century. A smaller type of dressing-table has a hinged 
lid which, when thrown open, discloses a framed looking-glass on a ratchet, 
and various fittings. When the folding lid is closed the piece has the appear- 
ance of a small side-table. The style of finishing these small pieces was, 
as Sheraton writes, “‘neat,”” and they were often veneered with satinwood. 
In the mahogany example (Fig. III) the lifted lid shows the mirror raised Fig. I. Walnut chest of drawers with independent 
in position, and the boxes and partitions on either side of it. There is a ‘" mirror. Early XVIIIth century. 
pull-out slide below, and two small drawers. 


An innovation by which adjustable mirrors were added to the dressing- 
table is illustrated in Hepplewhite’s Guide (1788) under the name of Rudd’s Table, “‘after 
a popular character.” In this design, the two side drawers (which swing out) are each 
fitted with an adjustable mirror. Sheraton, in his Drawing Book (1791-4), also shows a 
somewhat similar but more compact design, which he claims is an improvement. The 
disguised dressing-table appears less frequently in the early XIXth century, and large 
tables were made, fitted with drawers without any dressing apparatus. A satinwood 
dressing-table formerly in the Edward Knobloch collection is about four feet in length ; 
it contains five drawers and the piece is inlaid with ebony stars. A later designer, Richard 
Brown, who appears to have been on the look-out for appropriate ornaments for various 
pieces of furniture, suggested as a motif “running fig leaves to denote the dress of our first 
parents,”’ but no such ornament has been recorded on actual dressing-tables. 








Fig. II 
(left). 
Mahogany 
chest of 
drawers. 
Circa 1760. 


Fig. III 
(right). 
Mahogany 
dressing- 
table with 
hinged 
lid. Late 
XVIIIth 
century. 
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THEY ARE BOUND TO PLEASE ... 
The finest leathers, real gold, and traditional English craftsmanship 
have gone into their production. 


Among books available to members of The Collector’s Book Club are: 


John Webster, THE DUCHESS OF 
MALFI (Sylvan Press), 200 copies 
on hand-made paper, illustrated by 
Michael Ayrton. Bound in blue 
morocco. With gilt top 40/-, $6.25. 
Oliver Lawson Dick, AUBREY’S 
BRIEF LIVES (Secker & Warburg), 
120 copies. Illustrated. Morocco. 
47/- (49/6), $8.50. 

Roy Campbell, COLLECTED 
POEMS (Bodley Head), 175 copies. 
75 Autographed. Pig skin 22/6 
(24/6), $4.00. 

Dante, DIVINE COMEDY (Bodley 
Head), 100 sets, 3 vols., red rutland. 
With gilt top 75/-, $11.50. 
ELIZABETHAN QUARTOS (Bod- 
ley Head), 40 sets of six volumes. 
Bound in blue morocco. With gilt 
top 88/-, $13.90 (special offer). 

R. Morton Nance, SAILING SHIP 


11] these limited modern first de luxe editions are produced in co-operation with leading publishers and appear simultaneousl\ 


first editions 


There is no membership fee. 


Please write or call: Dept. London A, 





MODELS (Staples Press) 200 copies. 
50 Autographed. 155 illustrations. 
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REMBRANDT. By Dr. Jakob Rosenberg. Two 
Vols. Oxford University Press. £4 tos. 
Can anything new be written about Rem- 


— 


brandt? Bredius, Bode, Hofstede de Groot, 
Arthur Hind, Valentiner: the authoritative 
names, the impressive tomes overwhelm us, and 
behind them come the multitudinous smaller 
men. Now Prof. Jakob Rosenberg adds a book 
which is likely to stand with the greatest. It 
has been in preparation and writing for twenty 
years; and its author, first as Curator of the 
Print Room at Berlin Museum, and now in a 
similar position at the Fogg Museum of Art at 


SPRING, 1950 


Harvard, has been in a unique position to gather 
material and make his research. . The scholar- 
ship of this book is thus unimpeachable, and 
in this instance scholarship is tempered by 
humanism, even though Dr. Rosenberg does not 
allow himself to be led astray by the romanticism 
innate in his subject — feeling perhaps that 
Hollywood has done its worst in this respect. 

Wisely the book is directed to the general 
reader as well as to the specialist. Its success 
lies in the fact that both will find it valuable 
and enjoyable, though the former may look 
askance at the nine pages of tabled concordance 


A A A 


= i 
of references to the paintings, and the latter 
glance obliquely through the eighteen pages 
devoted to Rembrandt’s biography. With re- 
markable humility—or is it pride ?—Dr. Rosen- 
berg puts an asterisk against any picture in that 
concordance which he has not personally seen. 
Those asterisks number about 120 out of the 
800 or so paintings ; and it is well to remember 
that his specialised field is that of drawings and 
prints. 

Perhaps the remarkable thing about this book 
is its organisation. After that brief life, the 
author deals with the Portraits in their various 
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categories (self, single, group, etc.) ; then with 
Landscapes, Biblical Subjects, Genre, Mytho- 
logical and Historical ; examines Rembrandt in 
his Century, being concerned with the art 
movements rather more than any social ones ; 
and finally studies the Style and Technique of 
the paintings, etchings and drawings. 


This systematic arrangement of the text in 
the first volume is repeated in the plates of the 
second. As both volumes are small quartos 
each about an inch thick, and typography, plates 
and binding are excellent, this is a most com- 
fortable book to read, with the plates opened 
seriatim at your side. Shall we complain at all ? 
If so it would be that, as so often happens with 
American art books, there is no colour except 
the one frontispiece. The rest is photogravure. 
It may be argued that Rembrandt is primarily 
a chiaroscurist and can therefore dispense with 
the aid of colour reproduction. Dr. Rosenberg, 
himself, however, in the erudite chapter on 
Rembrandt’s technique will not entirely accept 
this too-easy generalization, especially with 
reference to the later periods. “Rembrandt,” 
he says, “‘is a colorist of extraordinary boldness 
and expressiveness, rivalling if not surpassing 
Rubens and Velasquez in their mature works.” 
It is, therefore, just a little tantalising to have 
none of the two-hundred-and-eighty plates in 
colour ; although we know that the Americans 
are not at their happiest in colour-printing, and 
this, of course, is an American production. 


This aspect apart, Dr. Rosenberg has taken 
his place among the half-dozen great names 
with which we associate Rembrandt scholar- 
ship ; and if he has added little fresh material 
in this work, he has synthesised existing know- 
ledge and sent us again to the noblest of the 
Dutch masters. H. SHIppP. 


CHINESE CERAMIC GLAZES. By A. L. 
Hetherington. (South Pasadena, P. D. and 
Ione Perkins, and Cambridge University Press. 
Second Revised Edition; 114 pp., XIV pl., 
of which six in colour.) 


The painter, and even the sculptor, can 
evoke images whose power far transcends 
the material symbols by which they are 
expressed. In the essentially abstract art of 
pottery imagination has to range more closely 
within the limits of material. The potter im- 
poses on raw clay what forms he will ; but to 
produce a finished pot, and especially a glazed 
pot, he has to enlist in his service the element 
of fire. This intervention of a natural force, 
partly but not entirely controlled by man, 
kindles the sense of wonder with which we 
regard the glazes on Chinese stoneware and 
porcelain. 


Few people realise how many factors operate 
in making and firing a glaze. Different pro- 
portions of acid and alkali affect the behaviour 
of the metallic oxides which give the colour. 
A single metallic oxide will produce the most 
divergent colours according as it is fired in a 

“reducing” atmosphere (with little oxygen) or 
a well-ventilated * ‘oxidising” fire. A micro- 
photographic cross-section of a copper red glaze 
shows no less than five differently coloured 
strata. Besides chemical changes, physical 
changes take place during firing and cooling ; 
minute bubbles, crystals, or coalescence of 
particles within the glaze all affect the light 
falling on it and alter its appearance. 


Mr. Hetherington writes primarily for those 
without scientific knowledge. He has a happy 
gift of explaining in the simplest language the 
result of research in collaboration with such 
experts as Sir Herbert Jackson, Dr. J. W. 
Mellor, and the potter Bernard Moore. A 
general introduction is followed by a chapter 
on iron, responsible for the black “‘temmoku”’ 
and blue-green celadon glazes, and over-glaze 
red ; one on copper, which produces turquoise, 
green, and deep red; and a last chapter on 
other glaze effects. The illustrations are 
excellent. A.L. 
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PRISONS. By Aldous Huxley. With the 
“Carceri” Etchings of G. B. Piranesi. Critical 
Study by Jean Adhémar, Associate Curator of 
Prints at the Bibliothéque Nationale. Trianon 
Press. (Faber & Faber Ltd.) 32s. 6d. 
Piranesi’s curious obsession with prisons had 

already been hinted at in the frontispiece to his 
Prima Parte de Architetture e Prospective issued 
in 1743. Two years later he gave his imagina- 
tion free rein and brought out his famous 
Invenzioni, Capricci de Carceri all’acqua forte, 
which have remained, in some ways, his most 
remarkable achievement. It was a happy idea 
to produce such a volume as this of admirable 
reproductions with an excellent critical study 
by one of the best scholars at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and with an essay by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley probing into the state of soul which 
may be imagined to have conceived these strange 
etchings. “‘The fantasy of Piranesi’s Prisons,”’ 
he remarks, “‘is wholly different in quality from 
that displayed in the works of any of his im- 
mediate predecessors. All the plates in the 
series are self-evidently variations on a single 
symbol, whose reference is- to things existing 
in the physical and metaphysical depths of 
human souls—to acedia and confusion, to 
nightmare and angst, to incomprehension and 
to panic bewilderment.” 

Thus the Invenzioni of an XVIIIth century 
archaeologist and topographer are brought into 
line with modern thought and modern feeling, 
for it is Mr. Huxley’s implied thesis that it is 
we, and not Piranesi’s contemporaries, who 
endure the paradox of solitude in the midst of 
“this magnificence without meaning, this in- 
comprehensible misery without end and beyond 
the power of man to understand or to bear.” 
Man dwarfed and imprisoned by his own in- 
ventions: such is the theme; small, faceless 
figures haunting the shadows while around them 
stand “‘great machines incapable of doing any- 
thing in particular,’”’ vauits that support nothing 
but their own weight, and staircases that lead 
to nowhere ! 

For Piranesi this angst was purely personal, 
brought on by the misanthropy and jealousy due 
to an unhappy marriage. “Like the Melencolia 
of Diirer and the Caprichos of Goya,” says 
M. Adhémar, “‘the Prisons mark a crisis in 
Piranesi’s life. Born of a profound unhappiness, 
their desperate gloom makes them authentic 
masterpieces. He felt himself chained to an 
absurd life which he could not understand, and 
from which work seemed the only escape.” 
What a commentary on our epoch that this 
private neurosis has become a world psychosis ! 
Yet just as Piranesi found his escape in the 
purgation of art, so perhaps may we! 

James LAVER. 


HOGARTH. By R. B. Beckett. (English 
Master Painters. Edited by Herbert Read.) 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 63s. 
Another volume has appeared in Mr. Herbert 

Read’s admirable series, ‘English Master 

Painters,” devoted to a man who was certainly 

a master and perhaps the most English of them 

all. Noone has ever fully explained the curious 

lacunae which occur in the history of English 
art. After a mediaeval accomplishment second 
only to that of France, except for the brief 
meteor of Hilliard, the worthy striving of Barlow 
and Place, there is almost nothing until we come 
to the great triad of Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Romney. Nothing, that is, except Hogarth. 

The present volume does not set out to be a 
final and authoritative treatise on the life of the 
artist nor a comprehensive study of his place in 

English painting. Its aims are more modest, but 

they have been completely realised. There is a 

short and illuminating Introduction, followed by 

a catalogue of Hogarth’s paintings which leaves 

nothing to be desired. After the Portrait 

Groups, of which there is an imposing number, 

come the Single Portraits and Miscellaneous, 

under the last heading being grouped all those 

Pairs and Progresses by which the painter is 

best remembered. 

Hogarth’s canvases have met with very vary- 














ing fortunes. Both ‘The Harlot’s Progress’ 
and “‘The Rake’s Progress’ were bought at 
Hogarth’s sale in 1744-5 by William Beckford, 
but while the former series perished in the fire 
at Fonthill ten years later, the latter survived, 
to be bought by Sir John Soane, in whose 
museum they may still be studied. One can 
only wonder what maniac took it into his head, 
in about 1830, to cut up “The Marriage Pro- 
cession” and to preserve the fragments, the 
best of which is now in the collection of the 
Marquis of Exeter. ‘‘The Marriage a-la-Mode”’ 
series is fortunately at the Tate, and “Calais 
Gate” at the National Gallery. So is ‘The 
Shrimp Girl.”’ At the Tate is the unfortunate 
“Sigismunda” which is certainly not Hogarth 
at his best. Horace Walpole, who had formerly 
been an admirer, described Sigismunda as a 
maudlin strumpet tearing off the trinkets that 
her keeper had given her to fling at his head. 
It was perhaps fortunate that the lack of public 
response to this and other “history” paintings 
forced the artist back on his portraits and con- 
versation pieces, and on those pieces of social 
satire by which he is best remembered. 
Hogarth failed in his endeavour to prove that 
the grandest flights of pictorial art were as 
possible in the England of George II as in the 
Rome of Leo X. Even his title of “‘the father 
of English painting’’ has been contested, for 
there were competent painters in England before 
he was born, he had no near disciples during his 
lifetime, and his importance was not finally 
recognized until the XIXth century. He has 
now taken his place as one of the English artists 
of international repute, a repute which is not 
lessened by the sturdy patriotism of the man 
who signed himself ‘‘Hogarth Anglus pinxit.” 
JAMES LAVER. 


FOCUS ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE. By Helmut Gernsheim. 
The Fountain Press. 144 pp. 64 pl. 25s. 
The author first gives us a brief history of 

the photography of architecture and sculpture 

and then proceeds to detail what he considers 
should be the aims and practice of modern 
photographers. The historical survey is both 
instructive and entertaining. As in the case 
of portraiture, the earlier amateur photograph- 
ers did remarkable work, but were succeeded 
by a second generation of less outstanding 
ability, thanks largely to the disparagement of 
their craft by Ruskin and his followers. Intel- 
lectual snobbery was not, however, all on one 
side, for was there not the Antiquarian Photo- 
graphic Club, founded in 1854, to which 
membership was confined to candidates who 
were either fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
or of the Royal Society, or members of the 

Royal Institution! In the second half of the 

XIXth century architectural photography fell 

into the hands of commercial exploiters who 

sent staff photographers round the country and 
were quite content if the latter produced 
reasonable likenesses of the chosen buildings. 

Serious photography of architecture and sculp- 

ture only revived at the beginning of the present 

century, but it took the blitz to bring to life 
the National Buildings Record for which the 
intelligent public had been clamouring for fifty 
years. Mr. Gernsheim has been working for 
it at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey under 
the direction of the Warburg Institute. This 
brings the author to the second part of his 
subject, wherein he stresses the necessity that 
the photographer should understand the object 
which he has to reproduce, or at least work 
under the direction of someone who does. Only 
thus can he learn to take the right things in the 
right way and avoid the pitfalls of mere trick 
photography. Architectural photography can- 
not be rushed. After the views have been 
selected, it is necessary to select the right light 
and then wait for the weather. This may in- 
volve the exercise of much patience. Finally 
he gives his advice as to technique and equip- 
ment. 

The selection of photographs is, indeed, 
superb, though perhaps the author has been 
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more successful with his details than his 
general views for which the standard is high 
nowadays. Though he has found nearly all 
his subjects in London and the greater provin- 
cial cities, many will come as a revelation to 
readers. This book comes as a reminder of 
how much photography has to tell us about 
the other arts. C.C.O. 


THE DISTAFF MUSE, AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF POETRY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 
Compiled by Clifford Bax and Meum Stewart. 
Hollis & Carter. tos. 6d. 

A well-balanced anthology is only possible 
if there is an excess of material for every 
section. The compilers have divided their 
work into five parts : Early Poets, the XVIIIth 
Century, Early and Milid-Victorians, Later 
Victorians, and Modern Poets. About thirty 
pages are allotted to each of the first four parts, 
whilst the last gets a hundred. We do not 
grudge that the Moderns should get half the 
book, but it seems a pity to pretend that the 
first four periods are all equally rich, even 
though the first covers an inordinately long 
time and ends only with the XVIIth century. 
It might have been better to have admitted the 
inequality of the distribution of the poetic 
genius through the ages by a more elastic 
arrangement. As it is, in the XVIIIth century 
Lady Winchelsea and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu crowd out minor figures who would 
probably have been included had they written 
in that weak period, the late XIXth century. 

The compilers are to be particularly con- 
gratulated on the modern section, in which the 
well-established writers have not been allowed 
to overwhelm the newer names. Thus Wrenne 
Jarman, Stevie Smith and, Margaret Willy are 
represented by poems which well repay this 
generous treatment. The introductions to each 
author have been thoughtfully, and in the case 
of the Moderns tactfully, written. The com- 
pilers’ thesis that ‘“‘women not only write like 
women, but had that to say in their poetry 
which no man would or could try to express,” 
appears to be only partly borne out by this 
anthology, which contains many good poems 
which might easily be attributed to a man. 


BOOK COLLECTING : MORE LETTERS 
TO EVERYMAN. By Percy H. Muir. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The sequel to Book-collecting as a Hobby is 
addressed to the pure collector and not to those 
for whom books are tools for their work or 
else a recreation for their leisure hours. Like 
its predecessor, it is a chatty book in which 
considerable learning and much good sense is 
served up in a palatable form. As soon as his 
imaginary pupil has decided on his subject, he 
is told to get hold of a good standard biblio- 
graphy such as is to be found in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, for use as a basis. From the 
simple bibliography he leads his pupil on to the 
technical one and explains the mysterious 
jargon which enables the initiated reader to 
visualise exactly the appearance of the book 
which they are seeking. He strongly advises 
the collector against venturing in person into 
the sale-rooms where the trade is apt to round 
on the intruder, and advises leaving his bids 
with a dealer. He then deals with the question, 
“Is book-collecting an investment ¢ 2” and 
explains the importance of buying exactly 
right, warning the reader of such booby-traps 
as the photographic reprint and the pirated 
edition. He then discloses some of the vari- 
ous factors which affect book prices, showing 
how much the prices of admittedly rare books 
vary, so that the reader will probably decide 
that to buy books safely is as much a whole-time 
job as the Stock Exchange! Lastly he answers 
the question, ‘‘Is there money in old Bibles 2?” 
the answer being, in short, “Not in any Bible 
that you are ever likely to find,” but Mr. Muir 
wraps this up in an interesting account of the 
adventures of the early translators and printers. 


C.C.O. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


EALERS have formed the habit of putting away, in the 

months which precede the opening of the Antique Dealers’ 

Fair in June, the choicest and most saleable of the pieces 
which come their way. These are then taken from cupboards 
and back rooms to furnish out the stalls with treasures which have 
the added réclame of being new to the public. This policy, although 
it goes far in making the Fair the brilliant display that it is, never- 
theless has the disadvantage of lessening the interest of the average 
dealer’s stock at this time of year. The appearance in the auction 
rooms of fine quality pieces is watched, with the Fair in view, with 
even more interest than usual. It was reckoned last year that the 
collection of objects of art displayed at the Fair had a total value 
of close on £4,000,000. 


PICTURES. The important sale at Christie's on 17th Feb- 
ruary included two by Jacob van Ruisdael, “‘The Coast near 
Scheveningen,”’ signed, 24 in. by 334 in., at 5,900 gns., and “A 
Woodland Stream,” signed and dated 166-, 18 in. by 21 in., 
3,200 gns. Both had been sent for sale by the trustees of the 
late Col. H. A. Clowes, of Derbyshire. Among other Dutch 
paintings from the same source were ‘“‘The Thirsty Herdsman,” 
by Aelbert Cuyp, 1,500 gns., “‘A Horse tethered outside an Inn,” 
by the same artist, 1,250 gns., ‘““The Young Mother,” by Samuel 
van Hoogstraten, signed with initials, 18 in. by 15 in., 1,200 gns., 
“The Lace Maker,” by Nicolaus Maes, signed on a panel, 144 in. 
by 134 in., 2,850 gns., and a Paulus Potter panel, ““A Sporting 
Party halting at an Inn,” 17} in. by 16 in., 1,080 gns. “‘A Village 
Féte,” by David Teniers, with a crowd of peasants feasting and 
merrymaking in an inn courtyard, signed, 234 in. by 334 in., 
2,000 gns., ““The Lovesick Lady,” a physician feeling the pulse of 
a girl, whilst a young man is seen at the door of the apartment, 
by Jan Steen, made 680 gns. This is similar to the picture belong- 
ing to the Munich Gallery. A Wouwerman panel, “Sportsmen 
Buying Fish,” signed with a monogram, 12} in. by 14 in., 600 gns. 
Many of these superb Dutch pictures were bought at the sale by 
members of the Clowes family. From another source came a Jan 
van Goyen, “‘A River Scene with Fishing Boats,” signed and dated 
1641, 18 in. by 29 in., bringing 1,900 gns. Claude Le Lorrain’s 

“A Peasant Tending a Cow and Goats by a Waterfall,” 20 in. by 
154 in., made 250 gns. and “‘A Man of Sorrow,” by A. Isenbrant, 
124 in. by 9} in., formerly in the collection of King Theodore of 
Abyssinia (1868), 130 gns. 

Another sale at Christie’s included some Eastern drawings. 
“Krishna with Radha” (Kangra School), exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, 1931, No. 289, made 12 gns. “The Inn at 
Bethlehem” (Mogul School) had an inscription which showed that 
the scene had been taken from the Persian version of the Dastan- 
i-Massih by Jerome Xavier. It had been reproduced in Sir Edward 
Maclagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (p. 253). This small 
drawing made 28 gns., and “The Young Prince,”” a Mogul School 
drawing of a young man with attendants visiting an ascetic in a 
desert, 8 in. by 6 in., 20 gns. A Mogul portrait of the Emperor 
Humayan, 6} in. by 4h in., made 4o gns., a Persian School portrait 
of a nobleman, dated 1031 (about A.D. 1625) with another, a leaf 
from a manuscript, 36 gns., and two Rajput School drawings, one 
of a group of opium eaters, in a landscape, 28 gns. 

Sotheby’s sale on 8th March included a pair of panels by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, St. Sebastian and St. Roch, both full-length 
figures in a landscape, 9} in. and 88 in. high. These, which belonged 
to the painter’s early activity in Vienna, made £1,000. Two 
Bellotto paintings, both with views of Dresden, made £340 and 





£350. A portrait of Thomas Hollis, Esq., by Richard Wilson, 
R.A., brought £200, and was inscribed on the back: Painted by 
R. Wilson at Rome, 1752. An earlier sale included some interesting 
modern pictures, including several flowerpieces by the French 
artist Henri Fantin Latour. Three of these, with vases of mixed 
flowers brought £580, £500 and £440 respectively. Two pictures 
by J. F. Raffaelli, both of which had been included in the Amsterdam 
Exhibition of French Impressionism, 1948, “The Riva dei Schiavoni, 
Venice,” and “Fleurs de Printemps,” made £400 each. A picture 
by Christopher Wood of ballet dancers, painted on board, 24 in. 
by 30 in., dated 1938, £120. This is illustrated in The Ballet 
(Britain in Pictures Series). A Sisley river landscape, 19} in. by 
234 in., £220. The same sale included two pieces of sculpture 
by Jacob Epstein ; a bust portrait of a man, 17 in. high, £20, and 
a terra-cotta bust of R. B. Cunningham-Graham, 15} in. high, 
both signed, £11. 

Views of the Venetian scene must owe a large part of their 
popularity to the genius of Canaletto and Guardi. A pair by 
N. Zanin, the Grand Canal and the School of San Roch, made 
£48 6s. at Robinson and Foster’s. Another Venetian picture, 
“On the Lagoons,” by F. Fragiacomo, made £69 6s. in the same 
sale, and a seascape by P. J. Clays, of shipping in a calm, £152 5s. 
At a country sale held by John Norton, of Ludlow, a Paul Sandby 
signed landscape water-colour made £42, a portrait of Mr. John 
Kemble the actor (1757-1823), as Coriolanus, by -Sir Thomas 
Lawrence with an 1805 engraving of the portrait, £21, a portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons, by the artist Harlowe, £22, and a portrait of 
Sir Richard Arkwright by Joseph Wright of Derby (1734-1797), £40. 


FURNITURE. At Christie’s, on 16th February, an English 
mid-XVIIIth century mahogany commode, or chest of drawers, 
with shaped front and sides, and one fitted drawer, 52 in. wide, 
made goo gns. On the whole, it seems that the plain mahogany 
commodes, when they are of shaped outline, are of more value 
than the English commodes which imitated the French designs, 
and were inlaid with marquetry and mounted with ormolu. This 
is due to the present disfavour in which marquetry decoration is 
held ; a disfavour which does not extend to its use on pieces of 
French origin. On the other hand, fashion was on the side of a 
pair of Regency mahogany armchairs, inlaid with brass lines, which 
made 54 gns. in the same sale, and which, forty or so years ago 
when the admiration for marquetry was at its height, would have 
been considered merely as “early Victorian’ and barely worth as 
many shillings. A fine Chippendale mahogany armchair covered 
in petit-point needlework with formal vases of flowers and foliage, 
brought 135 gns. Dining-room side tables are unpopular now, 
unless they are of unusually small size, there being few who can 
afford the space for an unwieldy adjunct to the sideboard. Thirty- 
six guineas was a good price for a Chippendale side-table, 50 in. 
wide, which had the frieze carved with latticework and was sup- 
ported on triple cluster column legs. An interesting “‘diagonal”’ 
barometer, by T. Watkins, of London, inccrporating a ‘Perpetual 
Calendar of Time,’’ 26 in. wide, brought 48 gns. This mid- 
XVIIIth century instrument is illustrated in The Dictionary of 
English Furniture, Vol. I, p. 16, fig. 16. Another notable price 
was 115 gens. for a Queen Anne black lacquer bureau-cabinet, with 
a decoration in gold and colours, 43 in. wide. It is said that old 
English lacquer, or japan-work, will not withstand American steam 
heating, which accounts for the fact that dealers are not usually 
over-anxious to add examples to their stocks ; an ill wind which 
blows well for native collectors. It should be possible to furnish 
a room with XVIIIth century lacquer pieces for a good deal less 
than half the cost of polished wood furniture of comparable period 
and quality. An XVIIIth century black lacquer tripod table, in the 
same sale, painted in red and gold with flower sprays and land- 
scapes, made 18 gns. At all events, the prices for lacquer are 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


interesting when compared to a bid of £130 made a week or so 
ago, at a London auction, for a second-hand cocktail cabinet. 
Incidentally, who drinks cocktails, so indispensable to the ’twenties, 
nowadays? A martini, of course, but that requires only two bottles 
(one hardly at all) and needs no more than a tray. It seems that 
cocktail ‘‘cabinets’’ are already period pieces. 

Amongst the furniture scld at Sotheby’s on 3rd March was a 
pair of very unusual small bookcases of obelisk form. These were 
in a fruitwood, and although in very faulty condition, made £110. 
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The Auctioneer, by A. Robert Dighton 
Caricature of 1794. 


They were 21 in. wide and 7 ft. high A pair of love seats, also 
of unusual form, with small wing-pieces, 36 in. wide, brought 
£145, uncovered. A pair of early XIXth century celestial and 
terrestrial globes, on mahogany tripod stands, made £30, a James I 
oak buffet, the frieze inlaid in ‘‘Nonsuch” style, 4 ft. wide, £55, 
a small mahogany breakfront cabinet, in the Adam taste, 2 ft. 11 in. 
wide, £170, and a George II mahogany tripod table with a circular 
top of very fine faded colour, £145. An attractive Charles II 
walnut child’s chair, with canework back, £48. A pair of Regency 
bronze torchéres, made by the firm of Vulliamy in 1807, made 
£75. In an earlier sale a James I walnut draw-leaf refectory table, 
6 ft. g in. long when closed, brought £165. Walnut refectory 
tables are by no means easy to find. A mahogany pedestal desk, 


ROBINSON & 


or writing-table, for which there is always a persistent demand, 
with a top measuring 5 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 2 in., brought an average 
price of £100. 

At a sale on 1oth February at Knight, Frank and Rutley’s, an 
early XVIIIth century German yew-wood bureau bookcase, with 
panelled doors, sloping front, and six drawers under, 3 ft. 7 in. 
wide, made £250. An English mahogany secretaire-bookcase, 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, £40, and a set of eight mahogany shield-back 
dining chairs, including a pair of arms, with seats in crimson 
morocco leather, £92. In a later sale at the same rooms a set of 
twelve walnut dining chairs, including two arms, with seats and 
backs in crimson damask, £92 1os., and another set of ten standard 
dining chairs, the seats in brown hide, £60, and a mahogany 
partner’s desk, 4 ft. 10 in. wide, £175. An interesting lot in this 
sale was a French ormolu fender, in three parts, which brought £46. 

At Robinson and Foster’s cn March 1st, a Chippendale mahogany 
secretaire chest, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, made £39 18s., a Georgian 
mahogany secretaire-bookcase, with glazed doors, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, 
£44 2s., and an oak refectory table, 9 ft. long, £42. In an earlier 
saie, an XVIIIth century mahogany corner cupboard, with two 
glazed and two panelled doors, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, brought £50 8s. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas an unusual Regency papier- 
maché work table, inlaid with mother o’ pearl, brought £36, and 
in another sale a Georgian mahogany architect’s table, with rising 
top and the usual fittings, 4 ft. wide, £45, and a late XVIIIth 
century gentleman’s mahogany wardrobe, 4 ft. wide, £39. 

Some extremely good prices were realised at a country sale 
held at Burghclere, near Newbury, by Dreweatt, Watson and 
Barton. A Charles II oyster walnut cabinet on a stand, with 
numerous small drawers, made £310. This must be, in recent 
years, close to being a record price for a cabinet of the sort, which 
has, as a type, fallen in value considerably over the past twenty 
years. Nearly every large country house possessed one, and some- 
times several of these XVIIth century cabinets, with their array 
of small drawers. Standing in halls, on staircase landings, or in 
large rooms, the exquisite workmanship of these cabinets, and the 
carved wood and gilt-gesso stands on which they are often raised, 
was seen to great advantage. But in smaller houses, where the 
furniture has to be useful as well as decorative, for what purpose 
can they be used? The rows of drawers are of little use other 
than to house collectors’ specimens of shells, minerals or coins or 
similar objects. At the same time that the demand for these 
cabinets has dwindled, large numbers have been sent for sale, 
with the inevitable result that they have fallen from their former 
rank of highly-treasured and valuable pieces to the level of impedi- 
menta. It is agreeable, therefore, to hear that there are still some 
who will contest for the possession of a fine example. 


SILVER. Christie’s sale of 15th March was notable for some 
rare collectors’ pieces. A George I circular salver, by Paul de 
Lamerie, 1724, 28 oz. 14 dwt., made £340. A pair of George I 
plain circular bowls and covers, 5 in. diameter, by Benjamin Pyne, 
1719, 39 oz. 8 dwt., £250. Two Charles II tumbler cups of 
1676, 2 in. high, with the maker’s mark S.H. in heart, a fleur-de-lys (?) 
below, £250. Twelve George I silver-gilt dinner plates, with plain 
flat borders, engraved with the Paget crest, 1720, by John Edwards, 
the gilding apparently of later date, 209 oz. 18 dwt., £500. A 
silver-gilt salver of 1716, also with the Paget arms, by Edward 
Holaday, 36 oz. 16 dwt., £150. A Queen Anne plain two-handled 
cup and cover, 1704, 9} in. high, by John Leach, 44 oz. 8 dwt., 
brought £420. A James II rat-tailed basting spoon, 1686, by 
George Garthorne, 6 oz. 18 dwt., £46, and three Charles II items, 
a porringer, 1668, 6 oz. 6 dwt., £26, a two-handled porringer, 
1675, 8 oz. 2 dwt., £65, and a silver-gilt rose-water dish, with a 
broad repoussé and chased border, 1674, maker’s mark T.C., fish 
above, 64 oz. 12 dwt., £58. A William III two-handled porringer 
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APOLLO 


by William Andrews, 1699, 3 oz. 16 dwt., £22. Later Georgian 
silver included a set of four circular waiters by Robert Salmon, 
1794, 59 oz. 15 dwt., £65. Four table candlesticks by John 
Schofield, 1794, 11 in. high, £105, and a pair of two-handled vase- 
shaped wine coolers, 1829, by J. and E. Terry, 191 oz. 5 dwt., £140. 

Sotheby's sale of gth March included a Victorian table service 
of 146 pieces, with a silver weight of 277 oz. 8 dwt., at {110. An 
attractive modern silver-gilt dessert service of 73 pieces, 76 oz. 
2 dwt., £68, and some 30 pieces of Georgian and later table silver, 
11 oz. 4 dwt., £16. A presentation vase, given in 1806 by Lloyd’s 
to the captain of H.M.S. Spencer, after the action against the French 
at St. Domingo, with another vase of 1807, weighing 223 oz. 
together, £170. A racing trophy of 1722, a campdana-shaped cup, 
96 oz. 8 dwt., £60. A late Georgian tea tray, maker’s mark E.B., 
London, 1821, 186 oz., brought £150. 

Anderson and Garland, the Newcastle-upon-Tyne auctioneers, 
included silver in their sale of 8th March. A mid-Victorian table 
service comprising 48 pieces, 97 0z., made £29, a modern salver 
of 66 oz., £34, a three-piece tea set of 1878, 39 oz., £28, and a 
pair of modern sauce boats, 18 oz., £12. 


TAPESTRIES. A large panel of early XVIIIth century 
Felletin tapestry, woven in tones of brown and green with birds 
and animals in an ornamental garden, g ft. 11 in. high by 17 ft. 6 in. 
wide, made 130 gns. at Christie’s. Part of a Brussels late XVIIth 
century panel woven with Solomon and his architects discussing 
the building of the Temple, 8 ft. 3 in. high by 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 
56 gns., and a small panel of English tapestry, with a bust portrait 
of Christ, 14 gns. This was attributed to Le Blon, of the Chelsea 
factory, circa 1723, and was sold with an engraving of the work. 
Of greater value was a set of four Lille panels, woven with Teniers 
subjects, all with the Lille and weavers’ marks, which brought 
1,500 gns. 

Small tapestries have an initial advantage, and a set of four 
Aubusson panels, one time in Lowther Castle, with figures of 
warriors 20 in. high, made £440 at Sotheby’s on 3rd March, whilst 
a set of six large Flemish tapestries, woven with Teniers scenes, 
brought £400. A very fine large Brussels tapestry, “‘Arming for 
the Tournament,” 1o ft. 11 in. high by 16 ft. wide, made £200. 
Gébel, the great authority on tapestries, illustrates one-half of this 
panel in the second volume of his work (pl. 405). An unusual 
panel was one from the Royal Windsor Manufactory, dated 1885, 


with a scene from the Morte d’ Arthur, 6 ft. 6 in. high by 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £24. A convenient sized XVIth century Brussels panel, 
woven with a battle scene, made £46. 


JAPANESE IVORIES. Japanese works of art had already, 
before 1939, suffered an inevitable eclipse after their high popularity 
of half a century ago; the war cast a further stigma upon them. 
Ivory carvings have, nevertheless, suffered the least, and there is a 
revived interest in them, particularly from the North of England. 
Christie’s sale of gth February included a number of good examples. 
A group of a fisherman and boy, the former holding a net, 12} in. 
high, and another group of two figures, the same height, made 
£22, a group of two sages, one holding the other aloft, 12} in. 
high, with a similar group of a warrior and a boy, 12} in., £28. 
A taller group of a fisherman and a boy, 13} in. high, made £46, 
another figure of a fisherman carrying baskets crossing a bridge, 
10 in., and a man with a basket, lantern and parasol, 10} in., £28. 
Another fisherman (the fisherman seems to be the favourite model) 
holding a net, 9} in. high, and another figure of a man with a pipe, 
7} in., £24. A group of a hunter and boy, holding a rabbit and 
gun, gj in., with a group of a bearded man and two other figures, 

g}in., £18. A Japanese ivory vase, of triangular section, decorated 
in mother o’ pearl and hardstones, 12} in. high, brought £28. 


INDIAN ORNAMENTS. The Lionel Edwards collection was 
dispersed at Sotheby’s on 2nd March. A pair of Moghul gold and 
enamel hunting bracelets, with gem-set links and chiselled gold 
mounts, 7} in., made £44. A Jeypore amulet, with a thin enamel- 
led box-like body, probably intended to contain verses from the 
Koran, inscribed Srinath Ji, with a small bud-like pendant in 
green, red and white gold, 1} in., £18, a pair of Jeypore gold brace- 
lets, with emerald green enamel ground with a floral design, 2} in., 
£62. A Jeypore rectangular gold box, with designs from the 
Taj Mahal, £190, and a magnificent Jeypore gold and enamel chess 
set, the major pieces modelled as horses, camels and elephants, 
brilliantly enamelled in multi-colours, the bases painted with Indian 
palaces, £780. A Moghul archer’s ring in translucent jade, with 
a floral design in rubies and emeralds outlined with gold, brought £55. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR. Messrs. Wallis and Wallis, of Lewes, 
have long since specialised in auction sales of arms and armour. 
Their sale of 17th February included some interesting pistols. A 
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SALE ROOM NOTE 


Saxon wheel-lock pistol, the stock inlaid with ivory, made £25, a 
pair of all-steel cannon-barrelled flintlock pocket pistols, by H. 
Petitjean, of Liege, £11 1os., an all-steel flintlock Scottish pistol 
by T. Murdoch, the stock inlaid with silver, £14, and a pair of 
percussion duelling pistols, in their original case, £10 


BYGONES. The second part of the Francis Bussell collection 
was sold at Sotheby’s in February. This included such diverse 
objects as leather hoods for hawks, a wood block for linen printing, 
scales for checking the weight of guineas, mahogany pipes for choir 
tuning, early sulphur matches, and witchcraft pieces, including a 
sampler worked “‘Lord be praised this 2oth day of June, 1791, 
was cured of the vapours my dear sister Miranda . . .” The 
latter, with various other witchcraft aids, including a carved horse’s 
head draped with many-coloured rosettes and ribbons, made £32. 
A collection of five pipe stoppers, one carved with Shakespeare on 
a fluted column, inscribed ‘‘Cut by Salsbee, aged 63, 1765,” £15. 
A XVIth century Sussex fireback, £5. A collection of thirteen 
horn drinking mugs, some with silver and ivory mounts, on which 
Thomas W. Bagshawe wrote in APoLLo for May, 1938, made £14. 
There was also a collection of XIXth century children’s toys, the 
ingenuity of which more than rivalled modern toys. One musical 
box had a praxinoscope on the top, in which a man could be seen 
juggling with four knives (£11), a dancing man on a spring board 
(£8 with seven other toys) and a windmill, operated by sand (£9 
with nine other toys). 

The interesting article on ‘“‘Nut Treen,’”’ by E. H. Pinto, which 
was published in the January issue of APOLLO, was recalled in 
Sotheby’s catalogue of 2nd March. A silver-mounted coconut 
bowl, dated 1791, 63 in., a coconut flask, carved with trophies, 
5} in., a cup with tripod supports, dated 1788, 4} in., and two 
other nut goblets, made £4. 
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COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


CABINET OF EBONISED WOOD 


F.E.B. (Southport). The cabinet of ebonised wood inlaid with 
ivory, with a small brass rail running along the rear top edge, with 
three cupboards lined with red silk, is of mid-Victorian date and 
is probably of English workmanship, and Italian in inspiration. 
At the present time it has only a small value. 


CLOCK BY WALT HEASMAN, of Lindfield, Sussex 


H.R.H. (Newry). The clock appears to be an example of the 
standardized 30-hour long-case clock with brass dial as made in 
England during the second half of the XVIIIth century but with 
one or two rather unusual features. The maker, Walt Heasman, 
of Lindfield, is listed as a watchmaker by Baillie in his Watchmakers 
and Clockmakers of the World and dated as 1788. He was probably 
working before and after that particular year, but, as far as it is 
possible to judge from the description given, this clock is not likely 
to be any later than that. The square, or arched, brass dial is found 
on all long-case clocks up to about 1780, after which it tended to 
be superseded by the enamelled or painted dial, but the change- 
over, especially in country districts, was a very gradual one. It 
would, therefore, be reasonable to suggest that this particular clock 
was made between the years 1770-1785. Lindfield is a village in 
Sussex, fourteen miles north of Brighton. 


The hammer striking inside the bell is not usual. Normally 
the hammer is outside the bell. The individuality of these old-time 
clockmakers expresses itself in so many different ways that it is 
very rarely that one finds two clocks exactly alike. 


Generally speaking, 30-hour long-case clocks do not seem to 
be in much demand just now. 


PORCELAIN FIGURE 


L.L. (Glasgow). Figure of woman carrying a basket of grapes 
and a pitcher, and with a large basket on her back ; on scrolled rococo 
base ; strongly coloured ; thin glaze ; marked under the base with a 
gold-anchor and 9. 


Your excellent photograph serves to confirm our opinion that 
your figure is a comparatively modern production. It is not, as 
you enquire, Chelsea. The model is not a known Chelsea one 
(although this in itself would not be sufficient to condemn it) ; the 
whole appearance, both as to modelling and decoration, is definitely 
Continental ; the mark, although in some respects based on a genuine 
Chelsea gold anchor, is not one and would not be under the base 
if it were, nor would the numeral be present. There has been, as 
so often happens, a confusion of mind on the part of the person 
who applied the mark. It is put on the wrong part of the figure ; 
it purports to be a Chelsea gold anchor and yet has an accompanying 
number, which it ought only to have, and then only possibly, if it 
were a red anchor, and one of very different shape as used between 
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1752 and 1758. Again, if it were a genuine Chelsea figure of gold- 
anchor period, the glaze could never be described as thin; quite 
the reverse, for the glaze at that time was thick, glassy and often 
crazed. We cannot give any idea of the provenance of your figure 
beyond the vague ‘“‘Continental,’’ dating probably within the last 
40 years. We do not, in any circumstances, attempt to suggest a 
value for items brought to our notice, but in this case it is obvious 
that it has no collector’s value and must merely be considered from 
any ornamental merit it may be thought to possess.—S. 


BRONZE FIGURE by B. Vulliamy & Son, and CLOCK inscribed 
Raingo Frére a Paris. 


E.R.R. (Burton-on-Trent). The two bronze figures in the form 
of allegorical winged animals holding a torch made to take a night- 
light type of candle, and inscribed, 


Published as the act directs 
by B. Vulliamy and Son 
Jany 1st 1810. London. 


are evidently Regency wall candelabra. The firm of Vulliamy was 
bronze and ormolu maker to George IV, and carried on business 
in Pall Mall. In the Regency Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton, in 1948, a set of four torchéres were exhibited which were 
inscribed Designed and Executed by B. Vulliamy and Son, 1807. 


The bronze clock with enamel face and silk hung pendulum, 
the clock mounted above a country scene of cow and two maidens, 
surmounted by a further maiden weaving garlands and bearing the 
inscription Raingo Frére 4 Paris, is French, and is probably early 
XIXth century in date. There is a Raingo clock at Windsor Castle 
and another in the Soane Museum. 


EDWARD ALCOCK 

A.A.D. (Thame). You say that your small copper painting of 
a scene from Macbeth is signed and dated, but you do not give the 
year. There is not a great deal known about this portrait painter, 
whose work is represented in the National Portrait Gallery in the 
picture of the poet, William Shenstone. In the Royal Academy 
of 1778 two pictures were exhibited by an artist named Alcock (no 
Christian name), and it is likely that these were by the same man. 
We regret that we cannot value your picture from your written 
description. 
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Collectors’ Problems (continued 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be accompanied, 
when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


Sir,—On the request of one of the most important Egyptian 
art collectors, I am submitting you a photograph and a detailed 
colour print of a very well-executed painting, size 119 x 96 cm., 





of the late XVIIth century. I do not think that the painting was com- 
pleted during the lifetime of Rubens, nevertheless I doubt that it is a 
copy of Rubens’ work, as the composition of the painting is very much 
different from other sketches of the same subject published in the book 
Les esquisses de Rubens, as well as in Peintres Flamands. 

Neither I personally, nor the friends I have consulted, know of the 
existence of the Rubens painting from which this composition could 
have been copied. I should be grateful if you will include this enquiry 
in your ‘Collectors’ Problems’”’ column as undoubtedly this is the only 
way to contact people who know something re this particular painting. 


The Editor, Yours truly, A DE CLIios, 
APOLLO. 5 bis Adly Pacha, Le Caire, Egypt. 








representing a “Virgin Surrounded by Saints’’ and attributed to 


Sir,—I have a picture in petit point (here reproduced) which was 
Rubens’ School. i 


finished in 1853. I have heard it called ““The Death of the Black 





This painting originally came from Russia or Germany and was 
purchased by a well-known Turkish art dealer, Mr. Sarmali, from 
a Russian nobleman. The picture was brought over from Turkey 
to Egypt during the war. 

It very badly needed cleaning and was sent to me for this 
purpose. The stretcher and canvas, however, were 
in very good condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that the re-canvasing and placing on a new stretcher 
had been done nearly a century ago (undoubtedly 
by an expert). Unfortunately, some parts had been 
badly restored, as for instance the outstretched hand 
of the Apostle and the right foot of St. Sebastian. 

The painting, with all its details, seems to be the 
work of one of Rubens’ students, but not of Rubens 
himself, as notwithstanding the fact that hand-woven 
canvas of the period was used, the picture must have 
been finished late in the XVIIth or even beginning 
XVIIIth century. 

The setting and workmanship of the painting are 
almost identical with the famous subject of ‘The 
Marriage of St. Catherine” as described by Descamps 
in his well-known book Peintres Flamands (page 313). 

However, the following points should be noted : 
(a) The centre part of the picture, the Holy Virgin 
holding the Christ, is beautifully finished and of 
much better composition than those in the two known 
sketches ; (b) the detailed work of the mantle of the 
Bishop and armour of St. George, as well as the 
perfectly finished body of St. Sebastian, seem to 
indicate and point to a Van Dyck type of work at the 
later stage of his life ; (c) the flooring is well painted 
in blue, green and ivory colours. 

No signature has been found on the painting, but 
the colours used and the canvas itself are definitely 


Douglas.’’ Could you tell me if that is correct, and where could I get 

a key toit? I have seen it many years ago. The picture is 3 ft. 4 in. x 

2 ft. 6 in. and is in perfect condition. 

The Editor, Yours faithfully, S. pe M. GREATWICH, 
APOLLO. Larches Cottage, Kidderminster. 
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A Needlework Picture. 
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